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) ee for making hard-paste, or true, porcelain 


began to dot the map of Europe in the first quarter of 

the eighteenth century. The first was established by 
Augustus II, the “Strong,” Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, an admirer of Louis XIV and, like him, a patron of art. 
Other plants were soon built in the leading states of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Italy, England, and France. The rise of Russia 
and Prussia was followed by the establishment of porcelain 
factories in these countries. By 1785 important factories were 
scattered from Sweden to the Kingdom of Naples and from 
Russia to Portugal. The factories at Sévres, Berlin, Meissen, 
Nymphenburg, Copenhagen, and Derby are still in operation. 
The exact number of porcelain factories established before 
the end of the eighteenth century is not yet known, but there 
were eighty-four towns having factories that were important for 
the quantity and quality of their productions.' Most of the fac- 
1 This count is based on an authoritative handbook, William Chaffers, Marks and 


monograms on European and oriental pottery and porcelain, edited by Frederick Litch- 
field (18th ed., London, 1912). Paris had at least ten small factories, and a few other 
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tories were started between the years 1745 and 1785; sometimes 
two or more appeared in the course of a year. They sold an- 
nually thousands of porcelain objects both cheap and dear, from 
chimes to bird cages, but chiefly plates and cups and small 
decorative figures. These productions throw so much light on 
social life in the Age of the Enlightenment, recently described 
as the “Age of Porcelain,” that historians have long been inter- 
ested in the porcelain collections of the larger museums and in 
the richly illustrated volumes written for collectors and stu- 
dents of art.® 

Since the disorder of the revolutionary period in France and 
the wars which followed proved too much for all but the strong- 
est factories, the cycle of the rise, prosperity, and decline of the 
porcelain industry fills a century. This paper considers not the 
finished product but the factors which accounted for its making. 

The primary purpose in establishing porcelain factories was 
economic, and not artistic, as it is frequently supposed to have 
been.‘ The exception to this rule is the porcelain of the plant of 
Charles III of Spain at Buen Retiro, made during his lifetime 
only for the use of the royal family and persons it chose to 
honor with gifts; and pieces made in private experimental work- 
shops like that of the Duke of Brancas. Most factories were— 
to take another Spanish example—like the “patriotic industrial 
enterprise” of the factory at Alcora operated by the Count of 
Aranda.° 


places more than one. There were possibly thirty factories using kaolin in the region of 
Limoges. Polish factories established by Augustus II or Stanislaus Poniatowski may 
be added to this list as research in Polish history increases. 

? F. H. Hofmann, Das Porzellan (Berlin, 1932), p. 272. 

3 Among the first to appreciate the archaeological significance of porcelain was the 
American collector, W. C. Prime, author of Pottery and porcelain (New York, 1877). The 
recently revived interest in porcelain has led to the publication of works showing porce- 
lain as a mirror of social conditions. The best known is probably Robert Schmidt, Das 
Porzellan als Kunstwerk und Kulturspiegel (Munich, 1925), translated by W. A. Thorpe, 
Porcelain as an art and a mirror of fashion (London, 1933). 

* Even in some works not of a popular character, like Fritz Rieber, Die internation- 
alen Konkurrenzverhiiltnisse in der Porzellanindustrie (Jena, 1928), p. 62. 

5 Joseph Pijoan, History of art, translated by R. L. Roys (3 vols.; New York and 
London, 1927-28), ITI, 396, 398. Alcora began as a faience factory. The porcelain en- 
terprise was unusually successful financially (M. E. de Romani, Historia de la cerdmica 
de Alcora |Madrid, 1919], pp. 160-63). 
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Italy and France were not satisfied with profits from the 
manufacture of silk and similar luxuries marketable at a hand- 
some price; the northern countries sought a new source of wealth 
in a climate where silkworms and mulberry trees perished. The 
seventeenth-century vogue for Chinese porcelain gave the clue 
to porcelain-making as the sought-for luxury industry.® St. 
Simon complains of having to substitute faience or Chinese 
porcelain for his table silver when the French nobles were asked, 
not for the first or last time, to have their silver melted in 1709 
to help meet war expenses.’ In 1717 Augustus the Strong ac- 
cepted forty-eight fine porcelain vases from Frederick William 
I of Prussia in return for twelve of the tall soldiers so sought 
after by the latter.® 

Patient experiment in European laboratories had produced 
up to the eighteenth century’ only the so-called soft-paste 
porcelain, which lacked two of the essential ingredients of hard- 
paste porcelain discovered by the Chinese centuries before: the 
infusible fine white clay, commonly known as kaolin, or “China 
clay’’; and an element called “petuntse’”’ by the Chinese which 
would fuse with the other ingredients when they were heated 
to a high temperature and give translucency to the paste. 
Soft-paste porcelain is a form of glass rather than of pottery, 
although it can be molded into shapes as thin as those 
taken by true porcelain. Hard-paste porcelain is hard in the 
sense that it resists high temperatures and the scrape of a steel 
file; it is fragile like soft-paste porcelain. 

6 The most critical account of the increasing vogue for porcelain after the fourteenth 
century is in Henry Havard, Dictionnaire de  ameublement (4 vols.; Paris, 1887-90), 
Vol. IV, cols. 460-65. The introduction of the china cabinet in England came in the 
reign of William and Mary (H. D. Eberlein and R. W. Ramsdell, The practical book of 
chinaware [Philadelphia and London, 1925], p. 4). 

7 Chéruel and Regnier (eds.), Mémoires de Saint Simon (30 vols.; Paris, 1879-1928), 
XVII, 403-18. The significance of this incident seems rather overstressed in many 
books on porcelain. 

8 Hofmann, p. 29. 

* On experiments at courts of Italian princes in the sixteenth century see Emil Han- 
nover, Pottery and porcelain, translated from the Danish by Bernard Rackham (3 vols.; 
New York, 1925), III, 7-10, 16; on those at the Poterat workshop at Rouen, about 1673, 
ibid., p. 19. The Englishman, John Dwight, of Fulham, produced in 1671 a very thin 
white stoneware (ibid., p. 482). 
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The secret of the ingredients of hard-paste, or Chinese, 
porcelain was probably first surmised by the Saxon scientist, 
Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus (1651-1708). His search 
for the needed materials in Saxony is usually described as a 
patriotic activity in the interest of the economic self-sufficiency 
of his country. The formula for making hard-paste porcelain 
of Saxon kaolin with alabaster as the fusible ingredient was dis- 
covered about 1709 by Johann Friedrich Béttger (1685-1719), 
who seems to have received help from Tschirnhaus in his ex- 
perimental attempts to break down substances for study by 
using intense heat. Béttger was an alchemist who produced first 
a red stoneware similar to Chinese buccaro, then thought of as 
“red porcelain,” in the course of his activities, and next the 
true porcelain as well, when the necessary white clay for which 
Tschirnhaus had searched was found near Schneeberg in the 
Erzgebirge. 

The committee appointed to investigate the possibilities of 
porcelain-making as a new industry for Saxony was not en- 
thusiastic in its report, but Augustus issued a patent in 1710 
for the erection of a porcelain factory in a suite of rooms in his 
castle of Albrechtsburg, overlooking Meissen. The Meissen 
plant was alone in the field for eight years and took the most 
elaborate precautions to keep the secret of its formula.'!° Never- 
theless, other factories were founded: Vienna in 1718, Docchia 
in 1735, and then many others. 

The attempt made by the Elector of Saxony to keep Béttger’s 
formula for making hard-paste porcelain a secret and the 
setting-up of plants by runaway “‘arcanists” from Meissen have 
led to such generalizing as: “Where it [the porcelain industry] 
gained a footing it was due to a betrayal of the secret of porce- 
lain production.””" 

10 Perhaps the most astonishing account of these precautions may be found in Prime, 
p. 287. So much secrecy surrounded Bittger’s work that little exact information con- 
cerning it is available, and many good stories which may or may not be true are still 


told. It is often said, for example, that Béttger discovered kaolin by analyzing the white 
powder used on eighteenth-century wigs. 


4 The quotation is from Hannover, III, 157; but Hannover, himself, gives a different 
origin for the Thuringian factories on page 235. 
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Chemical research and the technical skills of making pottery 
and glazing it had reached such a point that, when it became 
generally known that the materials for making hard-paste 
porcelain were available in Europe, men appeared outside 
Saxony who were capable of finding a formula for themselves. 
The incompetent “arcanist”’ of the Vienna factory deserted in 
its second year; and the owner, Paquier, successfully engaged in 
research for the formula.'’? While Paquier’s paste contains the 
correct ingredients properly fused, it was different from that of 
Meissen. The founder of the plant at Docchia, the Marquis 
Carlo Ginori, experimented on materials used for Chinese 
porcelains which he had had sent from the East Indies.!* The 
paste of the imperial factory at St. Petersburg was likewise pro- 
duced by independent experiment.'* It is a matter of general 
knowledge that a dozen small factories in Thuringia, where 
glass-blowing had been important for nearly two centuries, 
owed their formula to the enterprise of local workmen, Mache- 
leid and Greiner, who about 1762 found a sand there containing 
the necessary ingredients for porcelain. Each of the numerous 
English factories seems to have worked out its own formula. 

Not to be outdone for lack of kaolin, Frenchmen now opened 
more factories for making soft-paste porcelain. Three were al- 
ready in existence at Rouen, Lille, and St. Cloud. The wares of 
these new plants, especially those of Sévres, are considered the 
equal of the hard-paste wares of Germany. Hard-paste porce- 
lain was made in France after the discovery of kaolin in the 
region of Limoges in 1765. English kaolin and petuntse were 
discovered in Cornwall about 1755 and first used at Plymouth 
in 1768. The second Josiah Spode invented the formula for 
combining bone ash with the other ingredients of hard-paste 
porcelain which has been used in Staffordshire since about 1800 

12 Jakob Falke, Geschichte der Kaiserliche Porzellan-Fabrik in Wien (Vienna, 1867), 
p. 10. 

18 Chaffers, p. 432. 

14 Laura Lorenson, “Imperial Russian porcelain,” Antiques, XXIII (1933), 19. 


16 Herbert Eccles and Bernard Rackham, Analysed specimens of English porcelain 
(London, 1922), p. 9. 
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and is now used for nearly all modern English china.’* About 
1766 the Wedgwood plant in England used kaolin from South 
Carolina and later from Florida.'’ Hard-paste porcelain was 
not made commercially in the United States until the early 
nineteenth century.'® 

The manufacture of porcelain had much to recommend it. 
Porcelain was light and white throughout its body, not a heavy 
earthenware coated with enamel or glaze. It offered a satisfying 
means of aesthetic expression in the home and was likewise use- 
ful because it did not absorb flavors or odors. Some pieces, es- 
pecially those decorated in blue, were reasonably priced; but 
services and figures which were considered works of art could 
be had for purposes of social ostentation. Most of the advan- 
tages of porcelain, however, were possessed by majolica and 
faience, fine pottery glazed or enameled, which had long been on 
the market. Why did faience factories decline in the same cen- 
tury in which porcelain factories flourished? 

Oriental porcelains had first been copied in faience at a profit, 
which was one of the reasons for the search for the hard-paste 
ingredients. It is said that the city of Delft was inspired to imi- 
tate Chinese wares in faience in order to care for its unemployed 
and to use old breweries which could no longer be operated 
profitably.'® By 1700 France and Germany had over a hundred 
and fifty faience factories and probably made more faience than 
porcelain. Many factories for making porcelain had their origin 
in faience factories, or were carried on in connection with them, 
notably those at Sceaux, Marseilles, Strasbourg, Cassel, and 
Nove. Fiirstenberg in Brunswick and Ludwigsburg in Wurtem- 
berg, two ducal porcelain factories, would have suffered had they 
not been able to use their employees in faience-making in the 
troublous times after the Seven Years’ War.”° Nevertheless, 
faience factories suffered, probably because they found it more 
difficult to compete with English earthenware than did porce- 


16 Thid., p. 21. 

17 John Spargo, Early American pottery and china (New York and London, 1926), pp. 
20, 65. 

18 Thid., p. 229. 19 Hannover, I, 236. 20 Tbid., III, 171, 220. 
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lain factories with their more specialized markets for very 
luxurious wares." Consequently, except in Holland and Bel- 
gium, where old-established faience plants always overshadowed 
the porcelain factories, the widespread wish for fine ceramic 
products, coming in the period of ever increasing industrial de- 
velopment and political stability, led to the borrowing of porce- 
lain from China, almost as valuable to European civilization as 
adaptations of Chinese silk, paper, movable type, and lacquer. 

The manufacture of porcelain was promoted either through 
private investment or through state enterprise and regulation, 
according to the political situation in each country. In England, 
where middle-class control was growing, the porcelain firms were 
private enterprises.” In countries where enlightened despotism 
prevailed, private enterprise played less part than state enter- 
prise, although small, private plants increased as experience was 
gained in the industry at state expense. In 1765 the Encyclo- 
pédie said that porcelain, “‘one of the most ordinary household 
goods of the Chinese and the ornament of their homes has been 
so sought after in Europe where there is still an active trade in 
it that it is fitting to describe all the details of its fabrication.” 

Official reasons given for granting permission to open porce- 
lain factories in states where economic enterprise was the con- 
cern of the ruler reflect a powerful economic stimulus. They 
emphasize the introduction of new industries as a means of in- 
creasing national prosperity and self-sufficiency,‘ and the pro- 

21 Jbid., I, 509. Gaston le Breton, Musée céramique de Rouen (Rouen, 1883), pp. 36- 
37; Adolf Bayer, Die Ansbacher Fayence-Fabrik (Ansbach, 1928), pp. 159-62. 


2 Llewellyn Jewitt, Ceramic art of Great Britain (London, [1883]), p. 114, quotes 
from a manuscript now in the British Museum which shows the owner of the Chelsea 
factory sometime between 1752 and 1759 asking the government for only one favor: the 
warning of customs officers not to admit foreign porcelain at a small duty unless it was 
proved to be for private use and did not compete with English products. 

23Denis Diderot and J. Le R. d'Alembert (eds.), Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire 
raisonné des sciences, des arts et des metiers (35 vols.; Paris and Neufchatel, 1751-72), 
XIII, 106-21. 

4 See C. R. de Chavagnac and M. de Grollier, Histoire des manufactures frangaises 
de porcelaine (Paris, 1906), p. 9, quoting the letters patent of 1702 for the plant at 
St. Cloud. Wilhelm Stieda, Die Anfénge der Porzellanfabrikation auf dem Thiiringerwalde 
(Jena, 1902), p. 4, says that the introduction of porcelain-making solved a serious prob- 
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motion of a favorable balance of international trade. The 
economic motive is clear and makes the promotion of porcelain 
manufacture an excellent illustration of the policy of mercantil- 
ism in the economic sphere and of enlightened despotism in the 
political. 

The German states, which had the largest number of en- 
lightened despots, also had the largest number of important fac- 
tories making wares which are prized today. Meissen has al- 
ready been mentioned. Maria Theresa purchased the Vienna 
factory in 1747 and gave her patronage to the factory at 
Tournai in the Austrian Netherlands about 1763. Frederick the 
Great in 1763 purchased the Berlin factory, founded in 1752 
on a free site of land and exempted from customs duties on raw 
materials. One of the minor despots, Duke Charles I of Bruns- 
wick, established a notable factory at Fiirstenberg, which be- 
came productive in 1753 after a competent director was ob- 
tained. Max Joseph III of Bavaria, after experimenting in the 
production of porcelain with the help of a workman who sold 
the secrets of the Vienna plant, put the Nymphenburg plant in 
operation in 1761 in part of the palace of that name outside 
Munich. The notable plant at Héchst was established in 1746 


lem for the population of Thuringia. He quotes, in support, from the privilege granted 
the founder of the Sitzendorf-Volkstedt plant, a document of 1760 in the archives at 
Rudolstadt, and the letter requesting the privilege in the interests of the “Ruhm und 
das Wohl des Vaterlands” (p. 30). For similar documentary material see ibid., pp. 22, 
39, 60, and 227. Aloys de Molin, Histoire documentaire de la manufacture de porcelaine de 
Nyon, 1781-1813 (Lausanne, 1904), quotes (p. 20) a statement from officials who 
granted exemption from certain Swiss customs duties to the Nyon factory “que la 
fabrique de porcelaine des suppliants est un établissement trés utile pour le Pays, surtout 
par le fait qu’il procure aux habitants de Nyon et de la région un gain mensuel d’environ 
80 doublons neufs par mois, soit plus de 15 000 L. par an, grace auxquels ils pourvoient 
abondamment a leur subsistence, que les marchandises de porcelaine fabriquées par lui 
s’en vont pour la plus grande partie hors du Pays, ... .” 


% For example, Chavagnac and Grollier (p. 60), quoting the letters patent of 1735 
for the establishment of the Chantilly factory granted because “les différents ouvrages 
qu'il en a produits, et l’empressement avec lequel Jes pays étrangers tels que I Angle- 
terre, la Hollande, et l’Allemagne en demandent, tendent a assurer la supériorité de sa 
porcelaine sur tout ce qui a paru jusqu’a présent en ce genre, et qu'il était en état de 
donner a cette fabrique, dont le commerce serait trés avantageux au royaume, toute 
l’étendue qu’elle peut avoir ... .” 
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by John Frederick Charles, prince bishop of Mainz, and re- 
mained under the patronage of his successors in office. 

The most costly specimens of porcelain from other countries 
come from Sévres, the state factory of France; the two factories 
created by Charles III (Capo di Monte in Naples and Buen 
Retiro in Spain); the Royal Danish Porcelain Factory; and 
Chelsea-Derby and Bow in England—all but the two latter of 
which were subsidized by royalty. At least a third and prob- 
ably a greater proportion of factories were under the patronage 
of sovereigns, nobles like the Count of Aranda, or distinguished 
public officials, like the intendant Turgot. This patronage 
ranged from the jealous oversight which Frederick II gave to 
the Berlin plant® to the mere extension of the right to use a 
noble name in return for a suitable present, although state sup- 
port through state ownership of the large factories was the rule. 

The economic favors granted by enlightened despotism were 
worth having. For example, the Royal Danish Porcelain Fac- 
tory at Copenhagen, through the good offices of the Dowager 
Queen Juliana Maria, obtained a fifty-year monopoly in the 
realms of the Danish king, in spite of opposition from the 
Danish board of trade.?’ Grants of land or of the large buildings 
necessary for the elaborate processing of material were common. 

A form of state patronage in France was the adjustment of 
tariffs to favor French porcelain factories. In 1728 earth for 
porcelain-makers was admitted free of the tariff of 1671.25 Just 
sixty years later the bureau of commerce considered placing a 
duty on kaolin exported from Limoges.*® The owners of Li- 
moges factories received exemption from all export duties on 
their wares in 1773. This privilege was renewed in 1774, and 
to it were added exemptions from “la milice, corvée et taille 
personelle, pour eux et leurs ouvriers.’’*° 


% Georg Lenz, Berliner-Porzellan. Die Manufaktur Friedrichs des Grossen, 1763- 
1786 (2 vols.; Berlin, 1913), I, 16. 


27 Arthur Hayden, Royal Copenhagen porcelain (London, 1911), p. 68. 


28 Conseil de Commerce et Bureau du Commerce, Inventaire analytique des procés- 
verbaux, edited by Pierre Bonnassieux and Eugéne Lelong (Paris, 1900), p. 1640. 


2° Tbid., pp. 444b, 448a. 3° Chavagnac and Grollier, p. 461. 
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State regulation in France was a factor even more to be 
reckoned with than state patronage. Authorization to start a 
factory was to be obtained by letters patent from the king, by 
order from the deputies of the estates in the pays d’état, or by 
order from a municipal magistrate—in Paris, the lieutenant 
general of police. 

In 1745 Vincennes, parent of the factory at Sévres, was given 
the monopoly on the manufacture of porcelain decorated in gold 
and in colors.*! This monopoly was enforced against the first 
factory on French soil to make hard-paste porcelain, Hannong’s 
factory at Strasbourg. Hannong tried to propitiate the govern- 
ment by offering the formula for hard paste to Boileau, director 
of Vincennes; but it was useless to him, since kaolin had not 
then been found in France. In 1754 Hannong was forced to 
move his establishment to Frankenthal, where it soon came 
into the hands of the Elector Palatine Carl Theodore and was 
very successful. 

Royal French interest in the monopoly of Sévres was prob- 
ably kept alive by the Marquise de Pompadour’s desire to have 
the arts express the political greatness of the French state. 
After her death the state responded to pressure from private en- 
terprise and in 1766 authorized the general manufacture of por- 
celain decorated in blue or in shades of a single color to give a 
cameo-like effect. From this period date several small factories 
in Paris, some of which, relying on the growing toleration of the 
government or on the strength of their individual patrons, 
many of whom were of royal blood, imitated the mark of Sévres 
or its decorative use of gold and bright colors.** 

The state tried to secure a complete monopoly once more in 
1779, probably because it had to lower prices at Sévres to meet 
private competition.** Merchandise, brushes, and colors at the 
factory on the Rue Thiroux were confiscated to penalize the use 


31 Conseil de Commerce et Bureau du Commerce, [nventaire analytique, p. 331a. 

® Pierre Marcel, ‘Les peintres et la vie politique en France au XVIII° siécle,” Revue 
du diz-huitiéme siécle, I (1913), 353-56. 

33 Marcel Leyendecker, La manufacture nationale de Sévres (Thouars, 1913), pp. 37, 
84, 105. 


34 Thid., p. 108. 
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of gold and forbidden colors;** and other small firms were simi- 
larly raided. Private enterprise continued, however, and the 
exclusive privileges of Sévres were not enforced, thanks to the 
agitation of Montesquieu, Turgot, and Adam Smith.* 

An interesting aspect of state regulation in France was the 
promotion of the use of coal to heat the ovens for firing. The 
privilege of making porcelain granted in 1785 to Fauquez of 
Saint-Amand was given on condition that he use coal.*? In 1788 
we find the bureau of commerce awarding to the owner of the 
porcelain factory at Lille 2,400 livres for his expenses in journey- 
ing to Paris at the invitation of Calonne, there to set up an oven 
of his invention for baking porcelain with coal as fuel.** 

So optimistic were estimates of the profit to be obtained from 
the new industry that factories were established in places far 
from sources of raw material, fuel, or skilled labor. Both public 
and private factories suffered from lack of transportation facil- 
ities; but the state factories, with tax money at their disposal, 
were able to maintain themselves over a longer period of loss, as, 
for example, the Ludwigsburg plant of Charles Eugene of 
Wurtemberg, which ran from 1758 to 1824. 

Porcelain factories were comparatively large economic enter- 
prises for their time. Some small plants were owned by one or 
two investors, who usually appointed a manager with technical 
experience for the factory.*® The larger firms were organized 

% Chavagnac and Grollier, pp. 538-39. 

% Leyendecker, pp. 110-13. Turgot wrote to Du Pont de Nemours on June 24, 1779, 
“fon a saisi les manufactures de porcelaine en vertu du privilége de Sévres et de la défense 
faite aux autres de vendre autre chose que du blanc ou du camieu. I] est vrai que ces 
manufactures ne s’étaient établies que sur la foi et de la tolérance promise par M. Bertin 
et exécutée pendant plusieurs années: ceux qui disent autrement sont des économistes 
pire que les Encyclopédistes”’ (Gustave Schelle [ed.}, Oeuvres [5 vols.; Paris, 1913-23], 
V, 590). 

37 Alfred Lejeal, Recherches historiques sur les manufactures de faience et de porcelaine 
de l’ arrondissement de Valenciennes (Valenciennes, 1868), p. 65. 

38 Conseil de Commerce et Bureau du Commerce, Inventaire analytique, p. 464a. 

39 Ernest Labadie, Les porcelaines Bordelaises (Bordeaux, 1913), pp. 39-50, tells how 
Verneuilh, owner, with his nephew, of the Bordeaux plant, tired of the cares of its super- 
vision and rented it to a technical expert, Vanier, in 1787, and how Vanier made an 


agreement with an engineer, Alluaud, by which the latter contributed to a partnership 
the kaolin to be used and 2,000 livres a month for running expenses. 
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as companies of stockholders. Sévres had a capital of 800,000 
livres in 1753 when Louis XV became a shareholder, and in 1756 
it occupied a factory building erected for it at the cost of about 
a million livres.*° The Vienna factory had in 1745 a capital of 
about 24,080 thalers, less than an eighth of the capital of 
Sévres in 1753." 

At the height of their productivity in the eighties, the fac- 
tories at Sévres, Vienna, and Copenhagen employed about three 
hundred workmen; many factories of good repute, such as Bow, 
Chelsea, or Nymphenburg, from about one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred; small factories, like Orleans and Kloster- 
Veilsdorf, from fifty to eighty. Meissen and Berlin are said to 
have employed seven hundred at the peak of their prosperity. 

Some factories did a large volume of business by making a 
comparatively few very beautiful pieces. In 1777 Catherine II 
ordered a service of 744 pieces from Sévres which took many 
years to produce. Its selling price was set at 323,188 livres in 
1778 and the cost of its manufacture, at 226,124 livres in 1779. 
The bill for the service sent to Catherine II in 1788 was 
331,317 livres.“ At the other extreme we find Bow. The trade 
of Bow increased from £6573 in 1750 to £11,229 in 1755, when 
the “‘average price of a china article made at the Bow factory 

. . was from 2s to 3s.’’* 

Generalization about the reasons for financial failure or suc- 
cess is difficult even in the case of single factories, for the mar- 
keting of porcelain was so much less organized and understood 
than the process of its manufacture. Many plants depended 
largely upon sales at annual fairs, and on lotteries and auc- 
tions‘* when city dealers in fine wares did not exhaust their sup- 


4° Hannover, III, 270-71. 41 Chavagnac and Grollier, pp. 123-25. 
* Georges Lechevallier-Chevignard, La manufacture de porcelaine de Sévres (Paris, 
1908), p. 88; Chavagnac and Grollier, p. 185; E.S. Anscher, A history and description 


of French porcelain, translated and edited by William Burton (London, 1905), p. 104. 
Hannover, III, 299, notes that a single plate from this service has brought as high as 
40,000 reichsmarks. 

43 Frederick Litchfield, Pottery and porcelain (4th ed.; New York, 1925), p. 74. 
Frank Hurlbutt, Bow porcelain (London, 1926), pp. 69-72, publishes papers confirming 
this. 

** Hurlbutt, pp. 28-29, mentions Bow auctions after 1754. 
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plies. References to catalogues of sales are more frequent than 
references to traveling salesmen, but these two aids and adver- 
tising seem not to have been extensively used. Despots secured 
markets by force.“ Colonial and Turkish markets are believed 
to have been relatively unexplored.” 

The labor policy of the porcelain factories was a very impor- 
tant factor in production, for so much depended upon skilful 
workmanship; nevertheless, it was no more standardized there 
than in other eighteenth-century factories. The history of the 
older factories shows arbitrary masters coercing their workmen 
in many instances (Béttger was the prisoner of Augustus IT) 
and in many others rewarding them with generosity. Impor- 
tant artists attached to a plant like Héroldt of Meissen enjoyed 
some standing in the community and might be pensioned when 
they became old.*’ A system of apprenticeship was essential for 
the acquisition of the necessary skills. In 1774 Chelsea-Derby 
apprentices received five shillings a week during five years of 
apprenticeship.‘* In some cases the conditions for the work of 
skilled men were definitely laid down by the factory owner,*® or 
carefully contracted for.°° Laborers were not always docile. 

45 Berlin Jews in the reign of Frederick II were not permitted to marry until they had 
purchased heavily from the stock of the state factory. Richard Graul and Albrecht 
Kurzwelly, Altthiiringer Porzellan (Leipzig, 1909), p. 30, referring to the Kloster- 
Veilsdorf plant, write, ‘“‘Den Verkauf der Waren besorgten grisstentiels jtidische Hiind- 
ler, anscheinend in der Form, dass sie dem Prinz in bares Geld in Vorschuss gaben und 
dafiir ein bestimmtes Quantum der Porzellanvorriite erhielten, um dessen Absatz sie 
sich bemiihem mussten.” 

Schmidt, Das Porzellan, pp. 77-79, on the wide market. Meissen sent 18,000 cups 
to Turkey after 1732. Festive publication to commemorate the two hundredth jubilee of the 
oldest European china factory (Meissen, 1910), p. 147. 

47 Hannover, III, 83. Falke (p. 26) describes a reformed labor policy introduced 
after 1780 at the Vienna factory when Joseph II inquired into its management. Buen 
Retiro had a plan similar to social insurance (Manuel Pérez-Villamil, Artes é industrias 
del Buen Retiro (Madrid, 1904], p. 38). 

8 Litchfield, p. 144. 

*° Romani (pp. 401-540) prints the detailed regulations of the plant at Alcora. 

50 Chavagnac and Grollier (pp. 374-75) quote an agreement between the artist, Jean 
Louis, and his employers made before notaries at the Chatelet d’Orleans, Paris, in 1756. 
He was to receive 1,248 livres a year provided that he worked every day from seven 
o'clock in the morning between March 15 and the last of September, or, between October 
1 and March 14, from daybreak until seven o’clock at night with two hours off at mid- 
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Workmen from Sévres in groups of five or six went one Sunday 
in 1773 to the residence of the intendant of the Royal Manu- 
factory to utter “des cris indécents contre l’observation des 
réglements.””®! 

We have seen how eighteenth-century political and scientific 
preoccupation with the problems of dynastic and national pros- 
perity was responsible for the establishment of numerous por- 
celain factories throughout Europe and how state enterprise 
took the lead in the industry. To the men of the eighteenth 
century, the artistic factor seemed as important as the factor of 
profit, and this factor remains for consideration. 

The strongest single artistic influence on porcelain-making 
was probably the Chinese. Béttger’s discovery of the formula 
for making hard-paste porcelain was directly inspired by the 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains which formed part of the col- 
lection of Augustus IT, one of the best in the world, today housed 
in the Museum Johanneum in Dresden. Béttger’s earliest 
pieces were white, decorated with flowers in relief, like those on 
blanc de chine. The next step was to color the porcelain before 
the last baking. Copying oriental shapes and decorations had 
been a device of faience and soft-paste factories. It now became 
the fashion at Meissen and the plants which imitated that 
pioneer factory. 

The Chinese trend in the design of porcelain and other prod- 
ucts of industrial art in the eighteenth century seems to in- 
volve more than merely parrot-like imitation. Some writers see 
an identity of Chinese and European cultural development in 
that century which made the wares of the East intelligible and 
acceptable to the West.” 

After their introduction, oriental models were kept before the 
eyes of European craftsmen in many ways. It was a growing 





day. He was to train apprentices, but lessons given after hours were to be paid for. 
Jean Louis could not leave and work elsewhere without his employer’s consent, and he 
could not be dismissed as long as he fulfilled his part of the agreement. 


51 Leyendecker, p. 106, writing from the Sévres archives. 
8 This is the thesis of Adolf Reichwin in his China and Europe: intellectual and artis- 
tic contacts in the eighteenth century (New York, 1925). 
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custom to serve hot beverages from pots, pitchers, and cups of 
Chinese pattern. The first tea cups with handles were made in 
China for the European trade. Leaders of fashion, like Madame 
de Pompadour, had financial interests in the French East India 
Company, which, it has been suggested, may have led them to 
promote the sale of K’ang Hsi vases and lacquer furnishings.** 
The beginning of the Romantic movement, with its taste for the 
exotic, had one of its stimuli in the Far East.*‘ It is true that by 
1750 important factories like Meissen desired “to get away from 
the Oriental models.’ But it is likely that Chinese influence 
still made itself felt in the curving lines of the rococo style,® its 
pastel colors, and use of flowers. When the hybrid European 
adaptations of Chinese designs known as chinoiseries, or the 
flowers and birds of Japanese Imari ware, became stale in the 
seventies, they were superseded in porcelain-making by “an 
imitation of lacquer painting with Chinese motives in gold in 
slight relief on a black or vermillion ground.’’®*’ 

Of the factors which conditioned the design of hard-paste por- 
celain, aside from the oriental, perhaps the most important one 
was the process of its manufacture. The paste had to be skil- 
fully prepared, and then modeled with infinite pains into the 
most ingenious plastic variations. Skilled craftsmanship was 
the essential ingredient which the eighteenth century was pre- 
pared to give to the industry. Where it was lacking, neither 
business ability®® nor chemical knowledge*’ could secure a prod- 

53 Phyllis Ackerman, Wallpaper, its history, design and use (New York, 1923), p. 37. 

54 Joan Evans in Pattern (2 vols.; Oxford, 1931), II, 64 has an excellent summary of 
the appeal Chinese art made to European taste then ready for an “alternative to aca- 
demic classicism.” 

55 Hannover, III, 83. 

% Emile Molinier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués @ U'industrie, Vol. II, Le 
mobilier au XVIT¢ et au XVITI® siécle (5 vols.; Paris, 1896-1911), p. 91, “ ... on me fera 
difficilement croire que le style rocaille soit sorti directement du style académique du 
xvii® siécle, sans le secours d'un facteur étranger qui, pour moi, est représenté par l'art 
de l’Extréme Orient,” Cf. ibid., p. 99. 

57 Hannover, III, 122. 

58 [bid., I, 249. 

5° Tbid., III, 315: “The artistic decline would hardly have been consummated so 
rapidly at Sévres if Brogniard had been as competent in art as in chemistry.” 
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uct marketable in the Age of the Enlightenment, when beauty 
was a recognized commodity. It is worthy of note that in what- 
ever country a porcelain factory was founded there always seems 
to have been available native workmen of such artistic ability 
that their names have been transmitted to us in the annals of 
their factories. 

The higher the price for pieces of porcelain, the better the 
paste and the better the color and design; but beauty which was 
intelligible to contemporaries seems to have been the rule al- 
ways. The high prices paid today for old Meissen, Sévres, 
Chelsea, and Bow porcelain (sometimes running into thousands 
of dollars for a single fine specimen)® represent the finest work- 
manship and, at Meissen, flawless paste secured through a pains- 
taking aging and refining of its ingredients. But even the prod- 
ucts of humbler factories, using less expensive processes, seem 
satisfying, so high was the level of the craftsmanship of the 
time. The display of wares from the small Thuringian factories* 
in the Thuringian Museum at Eisenach is a revelation of the 
fine. traditions of industrial art at the time. 

Porcelain-making by the eighteenth century was in part 
mechanical, although objects of porcelain would have been 
finer if they had been treated as individual works of art and 
created by modeling the paste like some figure work being done 
today. The potter’s wheel on which hollow ware is “thrown” 
was one of the earliest mechanical inventions. Molds were used 
to reproduce indefinitely handles and parts of figures modeled 
after an original pattern made by a sculptor or master crafts- 
man. But skill and artistic competence were required through- 
out the process, whether in throwing the cups, assembling the 
bits from the molds into a finished piece,® or painting the wares 
with decorations or solid colors. Many women were employed 
for the work of painting, as they are now.** 


6 Chaffers, pp. 985-88. 

6! Graul and Kurzwelly (pp. v—vi) indicate how favorably their work in figures com- 
pares with that of the larger factories. 

®G. E. Bryant, The Chelsea porcelain toys (London, 1925), p. 7, says, “Practically 
no two bottles from the same mould are finished in the same way... . . 

63 Today almost half the employees in the industry are women, not only because 
their wages are less, but because they are more skilled in fine work (Rieber, p. 26). 
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An essential step in the manufacture was painting or impress- 
ing the mark of its factory on each piece of porcelain, at once 
the badge of quantity production and the guarantee of its 
standards. Some undecorated pieces were sold without the fac- 
tory mark for decoration by small dealers or independent art- 
ists; some marked pieces rejected as unfit for decoration found 
their way outside the factories and were decorated by the less 
scrupulous; but, in general, trade-marks express the honest pride 
of the industry. 

It is a matter of common observation that the first shapes, 
other than the conventional Chinese, in which porcelain was 
molded were modifications of those used in the older crafts: 
those of the metal-worker, the faience-maker, and the glass- 
blower. Other models seem to have been wax or sugar table 
ornaments,*‘ stucco work on ceilings and walls,® and miniature 
painting.® 

Today the eighteenth century is seen to be an age of the salon 
rather than the audience chamber, the age of the influence of 
women rather than of warriors. It seems likely that it was in- 
creasing interest in home and social life which made the manu- 
facture of porcelain a profitable venture and led to the general 
replacement of wooden trenchers and pewter and silver plates 
by the more agreeable porcelain and its cheaper imitations. 
Eighteenth-century social life, therefore, became the most im- 
portant factor in the work of the factory artists, for porcelain 
had to enhance the beauty of the stage setting in palace and 
home. Artists exploited its translucency and luster for an age 
which enjoyed light; its delicacy for an age which was seldom 
serious; its plastic possibilities for an age which enjoyed the in- 
formal rather than the conventional, and ostentation and dis- 


64 Hannover, III, 70. There is a fine porcelain centerpiece of 1755 showing a formal 
garden in all its detail, with white and green predominating, in the Bayerisches Nation- 
al-Museum; and a similar piece of 1775 in the Green Vault at Dresden, classical even to 
the tiny temples at each end. 

% This is a thought of the writer suggested by the similarity between the molded 
detail on many dinner services and the walls and ceilings of rococo residences like the 
Amalienburg at Nymphenburg. 

6 Max von Boehn, Miniatures and silhouettes, translated by E. K. Walker (London 
and Toronto, 1928), pp. 172, 176. 
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play rather than structural soundness; and its very extrava- 
gance for an age prodigal of its material advances. 

The scattered figures and services in modern museums make 
it difficult to realize that porcelain was frequently designed as 
part of a unified and thoroughly worked-out decoration for an 
interior. Moreover, just as porcelain was made to enhance the 
beauty of rooms, rooms were designed, like a well-known ex- 
ample in Schénbrunn palace, to enhance the appearance of col- 
lections of porcelain. It is a question whether fashion in por- 
celain reflected changes in the fashion of interior decoration or 
led them.*’ 

The artists who worked in porcelain, therefore, tried to pro- 
duce shapes and patterns in harmony with the decorative trends 
of the time. Within the limits of the baroque, rococo, or neo- 
classical they could, and did, exploit to the utmost the many 
possibilities of this plastic material. Painters as celebrated as 
Boucher designed porcelain as they did tapestries and furniture. 

That social interests in the eighteenth century were the in- 
spiration of its art, especially the art of the better pieces of por- 
celain, is a conclusion which receives confirmation by a recent 
study of Hellenistic art in which the terms “baroque” and 
“rococo” are applied to ancient art: the baroque is the period of 
the immediate successors of Alexander; rococo tendencies are to 
be noted in Egypt of the Ptolemies.** The background of Hel- 
lenistic rococo is like that of European rococo: a liking for in- 
timate life rather than public life, and for country life rather 
than the overrefined life of the court; a taste for eroticism; and 
a feeling for curves and rhythm. 

The rococo style was supplanted® between 1770 and 1780 by 
the new classicism of the reign of Louis XVI. This return to 
Greek and Roman models was inspired by the publication of the 

67 E. A. Park, New backgrounds for a new age (New York, 1927), p. 14: “A transition 
in style has often been effected through the agency of one of those arts occupying the 
least space.” 

68 Wilhelm Klein, Vom antiken Rokoko (Vienna, 1921), pp. 9, 12. 

* The important English factory at Chelsea scarcely reflected the change (W. B. 
Honey, English pottery and porcelain [London, 1933], p. 124). In general, the middle 


classes in England and Germany continued in the rococo tradition and showed less in- 
terest in the renewed academic tendencies of neo-classicism than the French. 
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results of excavations in Pompeii and the appreciative accounts 
of the art of the ancients written by Winckelmann. Wedgwood 
in England made faithful copies of classical pottery. The imita- 
tion of Roman household goods, as it developed under the Em- 
pire, led to such heaviness in contemporary porcelain that one is 
tempted to say that the manufacture of fine work declined at 
the end of the eighteenth century,”® not only on account of 
political chaos in many places where the state had undertaken 
to support the work or on account of the tendency to commer- 
cialize craftsmanship at the time of the industrial revolution,” 
but chiefly, perhaps, because the new leaders of fashion had 
little interest in the dainty, the light, and the well mannered. 
Heavy faience or stoneware once more seemed satisfactory 
when popular interest turned to painting on vast canvases. 

Among witnesses to the intellectual interests of the eighteenth 
century are learned table services in which the decoration of 
each piece depicts a flower, fish, or shell with its scientific name 
on the back of the dish. The finest example of such a service is 
the Flora Danica, intended as a gift for Catherine II. It was 
planned by the Royal Danish factory (ca. 1790) first for eighty 
and then for one hundred persons, but was abandoned twelve 
years later, when over 2,500 pieces had been made. Each piece 
is ornamented with a faithfully colored Danish plant drawn 
from the plates in the Flora Danica, a sumptuous work on the 
botany of Denmark, and a monument of enlightened despotism 
in the patronage of letters and learning. “Buffon had his edition 
de Sévres with all the birds he describes painted on a dinner 
service.””? Abstract thought was represented by allegorical 
figures of the seasons, virtues, graces, love of country, and even 
the right of nationality.” 


70 Egan Mew, Royal Sévres china (London, [1909]), p. 37, quotes an authority as 
saying that nothing made “at any porcelain factory, after 1810, has any value as a work 
of art to a connoisseur.” 

7. Honey (p. 213) describes the early nineteenth century as “an unblushing com- 
mercial period of vulgar plutocratic taste.” 

7 Evans, II, 143 and notes, on similar services. 

73 The last was copied from a medal of 1776 to commemorate the introduction of the 
rights of nationality in Denmark: “Piety in the shape of a seated woman has before her 
Denmark, Norway, and the Dukedoms of Sleswick and Holstein as three children” 
(Hannover, ITI, 448). 
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Nearly every social interest has its reflection in porcelain: 
stage groups, especially actors from the Italian comedy; pas- 
toral and domestic scenes or types; miners and other workers; 
peasants depicted with earthy humor; statuettes of famous peo- 
ple; and even lively fair scenes.*4 A cup and saucer from Nyon 
show a balloon ascension.”» The representation of religious in- 
terests is not as common as that of erotic interests. Battle 
scenes, landscapes, and portraits of prominent people are 
among the early subjects for the decoration of porcelain plates, 
jars, and breakfast or tea services. 

Artists derived inspiration from popular illustrated books, 
such as Le Hay and Ferriol, Recueil d’estampes représentant dif- 
férentes nations du Levant, and even Chodowiecki’s illustrations 
for Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. It is believed that a large 
number of the flowers painted on porcelain in monochrome were 
copied from engravings rather than from nature. A Fiirstenberg 
inventory shows that the factory received in October of 1770 
copper engravings of landscapes, cattle, figures, flowers, vases 
of flowers, views of cities, and many other things.” 

Porcelain as a plastic material lent itself to sculpture on a 
small scale. While the production of figures was less important 
than that of useful wares like table services, biscuit (or un- 
glazed) porcelain was used to copy the work of great sculptors, 
particularly at Sévres. This multiplied examples of French 
sculpture and enhanced French leadership in the arts, much as 
French tapestry weavers popularized the work of French 
painters. 

The problem of the origin of common designs on porcelain is 
a difficult one. Most writers, for example, assume that the 
decoration of sprigs of cornflowers so liked by Marie Antoinette 
originated in France, but it seems to have come from Meissen 
to Clignancourt, the factory in Paris under Marie Antoinette’s 
patronage.’’ Few factories apart from Sévres, Meissen, and 


™ Frank Davis, “The Ludwigsburg fair,” Illustrated London News, CLXXXIV 
(Mar. 24, 1934), 466. 

% F. M. Dear, “Porcelaine de Nyon,” Antiques, XTX (1931), 369-73. 

% Christian Scherer, Das Fiirstenberger Porzellan (Berlin, 1909), pp. 239-41. 


7 Dear, p. 371. 
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Capo di Monte made fresh contributions to porcelain-making 
in color or design. Nove is an extreme example of a plant that 
confined itself closely to imitations, and in the nineteenth ven- 
tury it became notorious for forgeries. 

The large factories—Meissen, Berlin, Sevres—were the lead- 
ers in changes of style. It is generally conceded that German 
influence was strongest at the beginning of the century, doubt- 
less owing to German leadership in the industry. French influ- 
ence predominated from 1760 to 1780, when the prestige of 
French art became apparent in porcelain-making, as in other 
applied arts. But with the.exception of a few individual pieces, 
porcelain wares do not appear to be shaped by national aspira- 
tions or characteristics. There was probably not a single fac- 
tory that did not draw on an international storehouse of ideas, 
increasingly rich with each succeeding century in the history of 
modern Europe. 

One final and important point remains for consideration. 
How did the porcelain factories maintain, in some instances for 
nearly one hundred years, so high a standard of industrial art? 
Their achievement in this respect is worth serious consideration 
today. 

In the first place, state enterprise, with its insistence on 
artistic results as well as profit, furnished models which private 
owners of industry would hardly have set up for themselves 
but which they gladly copied. This was a public service almost 
unique in political history which records so many instances of 
state aid to business men in economic and scientific matters and 


so few instances of aid in maintaining a fine aesthetic stand- 
ard.7® 


78 Many pieces of evidence indicate the worth of this public service. For example, a 
famous English collector of porcelain found her taste offended by a Sévres service of the 
Louis Philippe period, and a dealer whom she consulted about its value “said that 
Sévres of the Louis Philippe period was utterly valueless, and that the Fabrique had 
never been so badly treated by the government (or so little encouraged) as during that 
reign” (M. J. Guest [ed.], Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s journals [2 vols.; London, 1911] I, 
65). A report of the United States bureau of foreign and domestic commerce with the 
co-operation with the bureau of standards (The pottery industry [Washington, 1915}, 
p. 243) points out that the selling value of an attractive dinner set is greater than that 
of an unattractive one made at the same cost. 
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Secondly, factories competing in the European market were 
bound to consider the taste of buyers of porcelain. Ladies of 
the eighteenth century, and a great many gentlemen, were good 
interior decorators and landscape gardeners. Porcelain firms 
catered not only to the taste of bishops and nobles but to that of 
well-to-do members of the third estate. While the latter pur- 
chased little more than the smaller figures and busts of well- 
known people and blue-and-white table services, their demand 
was felt in the market for luxurious wares, and many factories 
must have closed without it. In fact, the aristocracy led fashion 
in porcelain, and the middle class financed it. How almost uni- 
versal the middle-class demand for porcelain was, may be illus- 
trated by the order of George Washington in 1759 for four 
fashionable china branches and stands for candles; busts of men 
like Alexander, Caesar, and the king of Prussia; and two wild 
beasts.”® The candelabra seem to have duly arrived from Lon- 
don in china, but the rest of the order was filled in bronze, al- 
though both statuettes and beasts were very fashionable in por- 
celain and might well attract the attention of a planter in the 
colonies.*® The history of art in industry has chapters telling of 
peasant demands lowering the standards of production;* in 
eighteenth-century Europe the demand of the well-to-do raised 
what had been a peasant industry for making pots to a highly 
developed factory system when makers of faience and the cheap- 
er grades of pottery imitated porcelain wares, and, in the nine- 
teenth century, captured their market. 

Many were the channels through which the porcelain-maker 
kept in touch with the taste of his buyers: hints from dealers,” 

7 J. C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), Writings of George Washington (9 vols.; Washington, 
1931-33), II, 320, 332-35. 

80 Chaffers, p. 469: “In the rich collection of Lord Hastings at Melton Constable 
there was a whole menagerie which issued from the Dresden manufactory about this 
time.” The animals created by Auliczek at Nymphenburg were almost as celebrated as 
those of Meissen. F. H. Hofmann, Geschichte der Bayerischen Porzellanmanufaktur 
Nymphenburg (Leipzig, 1921-23), p. 484, has a good account of them. 

81 N.S. B. Gras, Industrial evolution (Cambridge, 1930), p. 231. 

& “Among the most valuable buyers of Meissen wares was Lemaire of Paris who 


suggested that the Orient should be given a rest and the school of Paris artists have 
their work reproduced in Saxony” (Egan Mew, Dresden china, p. 51). 
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the study of objects in royal and ducal collections, borrowing 
well-liked examples from other factories,** and getting designs 
from fashionable artists or leaders of fashion. 

Just as the manufacturers were on the alert for indications of 
the wishes of likely purchasers, so they were desirous of develop- 
ing the skill of their craftsmen in gratifying them. Sometimes 
the principles of design and modeling were taught the appren- 
tices.*4 

There was a close relationship between certain factories and 
art schools or academies, easily maintained under an enlight- 
ened despotism like that of the rulers of Austria, who organized 
co-operation between two of their favorite foundations, the 
Academy of Arts and the porcelain factory at Vienna.® Such 
co-operation helped to lessen the gap between fine and applied 
art. Unfortunately, it also had the effect of establishing a 
school of design in the factory and promoting adherence to 
fixed rules rather than developing freshness of viewpoint. A 
likely source of inspiration for new designs in porcelain was 
Hausmalerei or the work of independent china painters in Ger- 
many. These men seem to have wandered, as the employees of 
the porcelain factories are so often described as doing; and they 
undoubtedly “helped spread much that was beautiful and use- 
ful.’’*6 


88 Mrs. Arundell Esdaille, “Some eighteenth-century literary allusions to Chelsea 
china,” Burlington Magazine, XLVI (1925), 9, quotes a letter written by Lord Chester- 
field, June 30, 1752, in which he mentions showing a gift of French china to the manager 
of the Chelsea factory, “who was quite provoked, and begged hard that I would lend it 
him for a few days for a pattern. I could not refuse him, and I have bespoke two or three 
of the same for use.” 

84 Jewitt (p. 114) quotes from “The case of the Undertaker of the Chelsea manufac- 
ture of Porcelain Ware” in the Lansdowne MSS in the British Museum (probably writ- 
ten between 1752 and 1759), a description of the enterprise which included “a nursery 
of thirty lads, taken from the parishes and charity schools, and bred to designing and 
painting—arts very much wanted here, and which are of the greatest use in our silk 
and printed linen manufactures.” In 1790 the king of the Two Sicilies granted a scholar- 
ship to a woman student of design in the royal factory, Capo di Monte (C. M. Riccio, 
Gli artefici i miniatori della real fabbrica della porcellana di Napoli (Naples, 1878], p. 53). 


% Falke, p. 27; Hannover, III, 126. 
8% G. E. Pazaurek, Deutsche Fayence- und Porzellan-Hausmaler (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1925), 
II, 493. 
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The influences which made so many pieces of porcelain works 
of art have been analyzed with care, inasmuch as they reflect a 
recent stage in the development of European craftsmanship. 
One is tempted to see in the high aesthetic value of this por- 
celain, compared with that of the average modern commercial 
production which so frequently tries to imitate it, the result only 
of the greater native skill of the workers and the finer, tradition- 
al taste of the purchasers. Yet, if we are to see another indus- 
trial art which compares with that of porcelain-making in the 
eighteenth century, must we not look for other factors in addi- 
tion to skill and taste? In the case of porcelain we have seen 
that there was also the stimulus of foreign contact, enough polit- 
ical and economic continuity to assure a period of development, 
and material fitted to express the emotions and to satisfy the 
social desires of the period in which it was fashioned. 

The account of the artistic influences to be seen in the produc- 
tion of hard-paste porcelain completes this survey of the various 
factors which rooted an oriental industry in eighteenth-century 
Europe and caused it to flourish for nearly a century. Like so 
many other manufactures of modern times, that of porcelain 
was undertaken largely in the hope of national or private gain 
rather than in response to a felt need of the people as a whole. 
Yet, its productions met so high a standard and were so re- 
sponsive to contemporary social interests and consumer de- 
mand that hard-paste porcelain and its imitations soon were 
regarded as necessities and they have a large place in social his- 


tory. 
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THE PROTESTANT REVIVAL AND THE CATHOLIC 
QUESTION IN ENGLAND, 1778-1829 


J. H. HEXTER 


N 1778 the English parliament for the first time seriously 

took up the problem of Catholic relief, and between that 

date and 1829 the civil and political disabilities of the Cath- 
olics were gradually done away with. The story of the repeal of 
the penal laws is divided into two almost equal parts by the Act 
of Union of 1800. Until 1800 the Catholic question is simple and 
unimportant. From that time on, it is tied up with the age-old 
problem of Ireland; and it soon concentrates in itself all the ran- 
cor and hatred that have been the invariable concomitants of 
Anglo-Irish relations since the days of Elizabeth. 

In 1738 John Wesley underwent his epoch-making “‘conver- 
sion,” Whitefield began to preach in the fields at Kingswood, 
and the Protestant revival of England was under way. By 1829 
this movement had created one great, and an infinite number of 
small, sects and had permeated large sections of the Established 
church and the principal dissenting bodies. These two trends of 
historical change, Catholic relief and Protestant revival, became 
entangled with one another more than once in the course of 
fifty years. Halévy in his great study of nineteenth-century 
England implies that the revival was a drag on the progress of 
the Catholic cause.! But was it? 

The first English measure for Catholic relief, abrogating some 
of the more obnoxious penal laws, was passed unanimously 
and amid loud cheers by both houses of parliament in 1778.? 

1 Elie Halévy, A history of the English people in the nineteenth century (London, 1926), 
II, 217; see also II, 239, 270. 


2 18 Geo. III, c. 60. The fullest history of the act of 1778 is in E. H. Burton, Life and 
times of Bishop Chaloner (London, 1909), II, 181-214; see also William Amherst, The 
history of Catholic emancipation .... from 1771 to 1820 (London, 1861), I, 91-110; 
Philip Hughes, The Catholic question (London, 1929), pp. 142-50. Burton suggests 
that the desire to recruit troops for the War of the American Revolution, the success of 
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This parliamentary enthusiasm was not shared by the entire 
population. Ominous rumblings broke into serious rioting at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1779. These outbursts were the 
work of Presbyterian agitators. Even before the Scottish dis- 
orders broke out, men from north of the Tweed were doing their 
utmost by direct incitement to stir up similar disturbances in 
England; and it was to their Committee of Protestant Interests 
that the formation of the Protestant Association was due.’ The 
Scots found ample raw material in England. The early history 
of the Protestant Association is obscure. The group attracted 
little attention until the fire it was playing with caused an ex- 
plosion. It ““was formed some time in 1778. It met from time to 
time in order to oppose the growth and increase of Popery. 
.... They agreed that this Association should be open to all 
Protestants and Protestant ministers.” These crusaders brought 
all the machinery of rabble-rousing into play. Tracts and broad- 
sides were spread about. Songs were sung, poems written 
against the spread of popery. It was rumored that there were 
twenty thousand Jesuits hid on the Surrey side of the Thames 
plotting to blow up the Embankment and drown London, that 
there was to be a mass assassination of the king and his minis- 
ters. Excitement had reach a terrific pitch when the great peti- 
tion for the repeal of the act of 1778 was circulated. Then came 
the monster mass meeting of June 2, 1780, for the presentation 
of the petition, the march on parliament, mob frenzy, and a six- 
day reign of terror—the Gordon riots. 

The actual membership of the Association was rather closely 
limited to a potpourri of artisans, small tradesmen, and other 
canaille, with a sprinkling of unsavory clergymen. “There did 


the religious provisions of the Quebec Act, and the propaganda of the American Catho- 
lic, Carroll, urging on the Irish tenants of the great Whig landlords the advantages of 
migration to the new world were the forces back of the act. The unanimous enthusiasm 
of both houses suggests that the good will of enlightened men may have had something 
to do with it. 

* Burton, Vol. II, chaps xxxii—xxxiil. 

‘ Testimony of the Rev. Erasmus Middleton, “Trial of George Gordon, esq,” T. B. 
and T. J. Howell (eds.), A complete collection of state trials . . . . from the earliest period 
to 1783 (London, 1809-28), X XI, 563. 
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not seem to be a single individual among them,” according to 
one observer, “who bore the appearance of a gentleman.”’ Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope asserted that an Association petition from 
Glasgow was signed mostly by Methodists, who “in general 
were composed of the lowest of the people.” In the early days of 
the organization it was led by a Low Church clergyman, David 
Wilson.® The upper classes, lay and clerical, were never con- 
nected with the Association. The names we hear persistently 
are “Methodist” and “‘Low Church,” the two great bulwarks of 
the Protestant revival. 

One more link connects the Methodist-Evangelical revival 
with early opposition to the Catholic claims. John Wesley’s at- 
titude toward papists was rather inconsistent. In 1739 he is 
pitying them, “having the same assurance that Jesus is the 
Christ and that no Romanist can be saved.” Ten years later he 
laments the bitterness between Protestants and Catholics, who 
should be working together in what they agree leads to salva- 
tion; while by 1761 he has discovered that Catholics are no 
holier than Turks, and that such holiness as theirs is in the 
bottomless pit.® The act of 1778 dissolved all John’s doubts con- 
cerning the frightfulness of Romanism. In Popery calmly con- 
sidered he reached the dispassionate conclusion that Catholic 
doctrines have a natural tendency to destroy justice, mercy, 
truth, the love of one’s neighbor, and the love of God, and to 

5 **Fanaticism and treason,” cited in Paul de Castro, The Gordon riots (Oxford, 
1926), p. 14; Parliamentary history, April 11, 1780, XXI, 386; cf. speeches of Lord 


Beauchamp and Mr. Spencer Stanhope, June 20, 1780, ibid., X XI, 654 ff.; Burton, II, 
220. 

The word ‘“‘Methodist” in this paper will be used solely for those Revived Protestants 
who broke from the Church of England to form Methodist Connexions. In the early 
years of the revival “Methodist” was used indiscriminately to describe all of its adher- 
ents. Later the word “Evangelical” supplanted it as the generic term. Here, again, 
there is an unfortunate ambiguity, since “Evangelical” came to be used both generically 
as above and specifically for the Revived Protestants remaining in the Church of Eng- 
land. I have not been able to break from this traditional confusion. I have, however, 
tried to be sure that the context would leave no doubt as to which meaning was in- 
tended. 

6 John Wesley to a priest, John Telford (ed.), Letters of the Rev. John Wesley (8 vols.; 
London, 1931), I, 277; toa Roman Catholic, ibid., III, 7; to the London Chronicle, ibid., 
IV, 139. 
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wipe them from the face of the earth. Many Calvinists were 
said to have been reconciled to Wesley because of this work. 
The same Calvinists must have gone limp with joy at his second 
outburst. It appeared in the Public Advertizer, January 12, 
1780. Wesley therein avows his belief that “no government, not 
Roman Catholic, ought to tolerate the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion.” The whole letter is a blanket endorsement of the activi- 
ties of the Protestant Association, whose objectives he finds kind 
and benevolent.’ When we consider the fierce passion to which 
many of Wesley’s followers had already been stirred by the 
propaganda of the Protestant Association and his almost papal 
power over those followers, we must place him among the fac- 
tors causing the Gordon riots, although we may also safely ab- 
solve him from any personal connection with that deplorable 
affair.® 

Wesley simply expressed the normal Methodist attitude to all 
measures for Catholic relief, with one exception. The Catholic 
Dissenters’ Relief Bill of 1791 was far more generous in its con- 
cessions to the Catholics than the act of 1778. Meeting no oppo- 
sition in either house, it was approved by almost every British 
citizen. Events across the Channel were responsible for this 
change of heart. A panic fear of French Jacobin republicanism 


7 John Wesley, Popery calmly considered (London, 1779); Luke Tyerman, Life and 
times of the reverend John Wesley (London, 1871), III, 316; Wesley to the Public Adver- 
tizer, Letters, V1, 370 ff. 


8 He was not in London at the time of the outbreak, and there is no evidence of his 
direct connection with the Protestant Association except the random accusations of 
some Catholic polemists who made no fetish of factual accuracy. Bishop Milner’s state- 
ment that Wesley was “the chief author of the Riots of 1780” (John Milner, Inquiry 
into... . opinions concerning . . . . Ireland [London, 1808}, p. 18) is such a random 
accusation. It is based largely on vague rumor and on two pamphlets ascribed to Wes- 
ley. Milner held Wesley to be the author of Strictures on Berington’s “.... English 
Catholics,” while Arthur O’Leary blames him for a certain Defence of the Protestant Asso- 
ciation, which he reproduces in full (Milner, Letters to a prebendary [London, 1815] p. 
337, n. 1; O’Leary, Miscellaneous tracts [Dublin, 1781], pp. 203 ff.) Wesley was not the 
author of either tract. There is no indication in anything he ever wrote that he had even 
heard of Berington, and he publicly and categorically denied having written the De- 
fence. This denial O'Leary, and Milner after him, simply disregarded (Wesley, Letters, 
VII, 3). On this whole question see Gregory Macdonald, “The Gordon riots,” Dublin 
review, CLXXXIX (1931), 14-32. 
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was spreading through England. Catholicism, no longer a soul- 
devouring ogre, was a virtuous Atlas, propping the tottering 
world against the vicious onslaughts of a godless sansculottism. 
Burke’s Reflections mae a stir in the spring. The Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy was under discussion in the Constituent As- 
sembly. The Catholic Dissenters’ Relief Bill in June, 1791, be- 
came law. A month later rioting and incendiarism broke out in 
Birmingham. They were not anti-Catholic riots. They were 
directed against Joseph Priestley, Unitarian minister and scien- 
tist, who had been too outspoken in his approval of the French 
Revolution. 

In 1801 the first parliament of the United Kingdom was con- 
vened. Since 1791 the Catholic question had greatly increased 
in importance. It was now linked with Britain’s permanent 
political specter—the problem of Ireland. The rebellion of 1798 
had convinced the cabinet that something would have to be 
done about the island across St. George’s Channel. The uprising 
itself might be drowned in blood; but it was no longer possible 
to believe that Ireland could be ruled by a handful of myopic 
oligarchs in the castle at Dublin. The solution presented by Pitt 
was political union with Great Britain. It was put through by a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement that Catholic disabilities would 
be thereupon removed. Pitt’s calculation on which this agree- 
ment was based had not made allowance for George III’s Protes- 
tant conscience. This unforeseen impediment forced Pitt’s res- 
ignation as a matter of honor. It also effectually blocked action 
on emancipation until 1807. The English Catholics were now a 
forgotten handful; the Irish Catholics were mighty millions. 
The issue was the political emancipation of an alien people. 

With the resignation of the Ministry of All Talents and the 
subsequent dissolution of parliament, the Catholic question 
came before the electorate. The real leader of the new cabinet, 
Spencer Perceval, went to the country on one issue: “Support 
the King and the Protestant Constitution!’ That was the 
catchword for political speeches. The phrase underwent sim- 
plification as it seeped through the various levels of society. By 
the time it reached the steaming masses, it was the grand old 
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cry, “No popery!’’® These tactics were successful. A bill for 
Catholic relief was rejected by a vote of 281 to 128 in 1808. 
From that date until 1826 the Irish-Catholic question played a 
major part in none of the three election campaigns. By 1826 the 
terms of the question had changed. The argument that emanci- 
pation was against the king’s conscience died with George III. 
No one seriously believed that George IV had a conscience. 
Royal veto power over the appointment of the Catholic episco- 
pate was a dead issue. The Irish hierarchy, aided by O’Connell 
and the peasantry, forced its exclusion from all bills after 1810. 
In doing so, they split with the so-called “‘Vetoists” (the Cath- 
olic nobility and gentry, led by Sheil) and paralyzed agitation 
for a number of years. The crucial point, however, was thus 
clear cut: Should the parliament of the United Kingdom open 
its doors to the Irish Catholics? While the simplification was 
going on, a sporadic drizzle of Catholic relief bills poured into 
parliament. Most of the bills began and ended in commons. 
A few trickled through to the lords before they evaporated. 
By 1823 Catholic agitation had died down to a murmur. “We 
sat down like galley slaves in a calm,” Sheil confesses.!° Two 
years later the Irish question was again a national issue. Its re- 
newed importance was due to the labors of the Catholic Associ- 
ation under the guidance of Daniel O’Connell. From an inaus- 
picious start in Dublin in 1823, this Association had developed 
by 1825 into an imperium in impervo in Ireland. Vetoist and 
anti-Vetoist dropped their quarrels at its call. Sheil, a dema- 
gogue without scruple, a barrister who as an avocation wrote 
declamatory tragedies for the London stage, helped O’Connell 
stir up the masses. The basis of their power was the Catholic 
rent. This was an extra-legal tax collected by the priest in each 
parish and turned into the Association for propaganda. High 
and low, rich and poor, made their weekly contribution. The 
very act of making payment to a common fund for a common 


® William Cobbett, Political register, June 20, 1807, XI, 1090. 
10 H. W. C. Davis, “Catholic emancipation,” Cambridge modern history (Cambridge), 
X (1907), 637. 
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end aroused such a spirit of organic unity among the Irish 
Catholics as had never existed before. Friction between the mil- 
itant Association and the ultra-Protestant Orange Society 
brought the country to the brink of civil war and kept it there. 
Under the pressure of this danger, a Catholic emancipation bill 
was pushed through commons with thirteen votes to spare; the 
lords threw it out by forty-eight votes. In the same session the 
Catholic Association was outlawed. Once more Catholic relief 
was the central issue of an election campaign. The first division 
in the new commons on the bill of 1827 showed a majority of 
four against emancipation. Action seemed to be postponed in- 
definitely. Then O’Connell moved. It was not for nothing that 
Sheil and he were lawyers. Instead of dissolving the Associa- 
tion, they had remodeled it in frank evasion of the law. In 1826 
there had been a by-election in Waterford, which was practical- 
ly the feudal domain of the Beresfords, a family hostile to eman- 
cipation. For years the Catholic peasantry had docilely voted for 
the nominee of the Marquis of Waterford. This year his broth- 
er, George Beresford, was opposed by Villiers, a friend of eman- 
cipation. The tenantry of all the baronies of the Beresfords 
marched quietly into Waterford, led by their priests, cast their 
vote for Villiers against their landlord, and marched away 
again. It was no mere defeat; it was a debacle. The next step 
was taken in county Clare in 1828. O’Connell himself stood, 
and overwhelmed his opponent. His election gave parliament 
two alternatives: emancipation “in our time” or revolution. 
Wellington, the anti-Catholic prime-minister, chose the former. 
He proceeded to enforce his views on the mulish George IV. 
“The old fool sometimes tormented by gout, at others stupefied 
by laudanum, would not come to any decision.” Even over 
this gelatinous mass of inertia the duke’s iron will prevailed. An 
emancipation bill with no securities of a religious nature was 
brought in by the government. Over a despairing last-ditch op- 
position it was “steam-rollered” through both houses. The 


11 Duke of Wellington (ed.), Despatches, correspondence and memoranda of Field 
Marshall Arthur, Duke of Wellington (8 vols.; London, 1867-80), V, 153, 419. 
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eternal English-Irish battle could now continue on some other 
basis.” 

During the struggle for emancipation two of the religious 
groups of the Protestant revival—the Old Dissenters, or Three 
Denominations (Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian), 
and the Wesleyan Methodists—were forced by their own church 
organizations into commitments on the question. The third sec- 
tion of the revival, the Evangelicals of the Church of England, 
did not have to take so definite a stand. 

If the Catholic question had presented itself to the Dissenters 
as a matter of so acting as to obtain their immediate self- 
interest, they would have formed a united front with the Cath- 
olics, pooling their coincident claims for the repeal of the Test 
Act with emancipation. Some Dissenters grasped the advan- 
tages of co-operating with the Catholics. One concludes his ap- 
peal for union: “If the Dissenter deserts the standard of reli- 
gious freedom, his consistency is lost forever. To stand trem- 
bling is to be destroyed; to unite is to conquer.’ Old-line Dis- 
senting clergymen advocated emancipation on the principle of 
religious toleration. William Smith, Unitarian leader and mem- 
ber of parliament from Norwich, pleaded the cause of Catholic 
relief for forty years. He investigated anti-Catholic petitions to 
show that very few were presented by the Dissenters, most of 
whom, he claimed, were for emancipation.'* Smith’s contention 
was supported by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, which resolved in 1825 to convey to the Catholics their 
promise of full support and their disavowal of “‘petitions lately 
presented by persons calling themselves Protestant Dissenters 
against the repeal of the intolerant laws.’’ That the Unitarians 
felt it necessary to make this disavowal indicates that Mr. Smith 


12 By far the best short treatment of the general question of emancipation is that of 
H. W. C. Davis in the Cambridge modern history, cited above. Mr. Davis has compiled 
an almost exhaustive bibliography of the subject (tbid., pp. 860-70). 

18“An appeal to the Protestant Dissenters ....to unite with their Catholic 
brethern ...., ” by a Protestant Dissenter, Pamphleteer, Mar., 1813; D. Bogue and 
J. Bennett, History of dissenters (London, 1812), IV, 167; Parliamentary debates XIT?, 
1396; XIIP, 3. 
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was not telling the whole story. While he was giving his whole- 
hearted support to the Catholic cause, other Dissenters were 
giving it their equally whole-hearted opposition. John Wilks, 
the only Dissenter in the parliament of 1820-26 beside Smith, 
consistently opposed emancipation. In the 1826 elections, El- 
lice, a proponent of Catholic relief, stood for Coventry. In one 
of his speeches he struck at the “liberal Dissenters,” who say, 
“Let us have the Test Acts repealed as regards every denom- 
ination but the Catholics.’ ’’ Coventry was a wide-franchise 
borough without a dominant patron and with a large Dissenter 
population. Ellice was defeated, and an anti-Catholic returned. 
The free borough of Colchester was represented in 1827 by 
D. W. Harvey. In the debates of that year he said that the 
greater part of his constituents were Dissenters, that he was 
convinced that not only they but the great body of Protestant 
Dissenters in England were opposed to emancipation, that 
therefore he was going to vote against it. In 1832, when Whigs 
captured 141 out of 236 open seats, Harvey was again returned 
for Colchester. In 1818 the Baptist magazine expressed its dis- 
approval of the “high demands of the Catholics,” and called for 
“a spirited defense against the fearful abomination of Popery.” 
A Dissenting minister, William Thorp, fulminated: 

O Popery, Popery! . . . . a serpent whose poison is instant death—a hun- 
gry lion... . ready to seize his prey—the vapour of pestilence ....—a 
fury entwined with scorpions—an ideal monster that is sour, livid, full of 
scars, and wallowing in gore . . . . is harmless and inoffensive in comparison 
of thee!"4 
In 1828 the old “Broad Dissenters,” through their control of the 
machinery of the Committee of the Three Denominations, 
pledged the support of their sects to the Catholic cause. At the 
same time O’Connell was warned off from making too great a 
display of the alliance, and Thorp unleashed another thunder- 
bolt against the papists. The Evangelicized section of the Three 
Denominations, a majority by 1828, simply disregarded the 

14T. W. Whitley, The parliamentary representation of the city of Coventry (Coventry, 


1894), pp. 270-74; Parliamentary debates, XVII*, 18; Baptist magazine, X (1818), 246; 
William Thorp, A speech against the claims of the Roman Catholics (London, 1813), p. 7. 
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commitment of their leaders and continued their attack on the 
Catholics." 

As to the attitude of the Church Evangelicals on emancipa- 
tion, the two best authorities on their history agree. Canon 
Overton says: “The Evangelicals were opposed as a body to any 
favor being granted to the Roman Catholics.” Halévy echoes: 
“From the very nature of their creed the Evangelicals were 
anti-Catholic.”® In corroboration of this view they may point 
to Charles Simeon, the great Cambridge Evangelical, who re- 
fused to vote for the son of an old friend because the young man 
favored emancipation; to Granville Sharp and Zachariah Ma- 
caulay, leaders of that famous group of non-sectarian holy men, 
the Clapham sect, and zealous friends of the negro, but implaca- 
ble foes of Catholic relief; to the terrifying Hannah More, whom 
one Evangelical dreaded to face after he had slipped so far from 
grace as to speak for a pro-Catholic measure in Parliament.'’ 
The votes of the Evangelicals sitting in parliament, however, 
show no such uniform opposition to the Catholics. One Evan- 
gelical bishop and two Evangelical lay peers fought off all meas- 
ures for Catholic relief. In the commons one Evangelical lay- 
man was always against emancipation; another, after favoring 
it in his early parliamentary career, voted against it in the crises 
of 1825, 1827, and 1829.8 William Wilberforce, greatest of all 
the remarkable Claphamites, was at first hostile to the Cath- 
olics, but veered about in 1813. Convinced that the papists 
could not be beaten into the Anglican fold, he voted and spoke 
for emancipation. Still, he says, “‘all the religious people are on 


% Halévy, I, 365-74; II, 264; H. Skeat, History of the free churches of England (Lon- 
don, 1891); William Thorp, English liberties defended (London, 1828). 


16 J. H. Overton, History of the English church in the nineteenth century (London, 
1894); Halévy, II, 216. 


17 William Carus, Memoirs of the life of Charles Simeon (New York, 1847), pp. 337, 
372; Viscountess Knutsford, Life and letters of Zachariah Macaulay, (London, 1900); 
James Stephen, “The Clapham sect,” Essays in ecclesiastical biography (London, 1860), 
II, 320; Methodist magazine, XXXVI (1813), 22; R. and S. Wilberforce, Life of William 
Wilberforce (London, 1839), IV, 95. 


18 In the same order as above: Barrington, Bishop of Durham, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Viscount Horton, Buxton, and Abel Smith. 
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the other side.””® If he meant by this that he alone among the 
Evangelicals voted for the Catholics, he was wrong. With the 
exceptions mentioned above, every Evangelical in parliament 
voted for emancipation. Seven commoners, four peers-tempo- 
ral, and (in the division of 1829) four peers-spiritual were on the 
Catholic side.?® When the rest of the “‘die-hards”’ were deserting 
the foundering anti-Catholic ship in 1829, the bishops stood 
firm, voting 16 to 10 against emancipation. Of the ten in favor 
of it, four were Evangelicals. Yet there were only five Evan- 
gelicals on the whole bench of bishops. Among the Church 
Evangelicals in parliament there was no such unanimity of 
anti-Catholic spirit as Wilberforce believed he discerned, or as 
Halévy and Overton assert to have existed.”! 

The shades that marked opinion on the Catholic question 
among the Church Evangelicals did not show themselves among 
the Methodists. From the top of their ranks to the bottom, 
from the days of the Protestant Association in 1778 to the bitter 
day of emancipation, the antipathy of the Methodist Con- 
nexion to any concessions was outspoken and vigorous. They 
distrusted the Catholics profoundly. Joseph Butterworth, fore- 
most lay Methodist and prominent Claphamite, observed, ““The 
more I know of the Roman Catholics the more deeply I am con- 
vinced that .... to give them political power . . . . must in- 
evitably lead to fatal results.”” There was no breach between 
the general opinion of the sect and the vote of the Methodists 
in parliament. The three Methodist members between 1808 and 
1829, Butterworth, Thompson, and the social economist, Sad- 


19 R. and S. Wilberforce, III, 309, 362-63; IV, 95, 97-99. 


20 In the same order as above: Acland, Babington, Cooper, C. Grant, Sr., C. Grant, 
Jr., Thornton, Wilberforce; Earls Gosford, Hardwick, Harrowby, and Spencer; Burgess, 
Bishop of Llandaff, Ryder, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, the Sumners, Bishops of 
Chester and Winchester. 


21 But cf. Overton, pp. 305-6. There taking off from the statement of Wilberforce, 
quoted above, he proves that Wilberforce’s generalization is far too broad. He appears 
to be unaware of the inconsistency of this position with his previous stand that “the 
Evangelicals were opposed as a body to any favor being granted to the Catholics.” 


2 Butterworth to Colchester, Charles Abbot (ed.), The diary and correspondence of 
Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (3 vols.; London, 1861), II, 590. 
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ler, opposed all measures for Catholic relief. The Methodists 
bore as much of the Whig onslaught as the high-flyer Tories. 
Cobbett and Sydney Smith in the press, Hume and Whitbread 
in the commons, attacked them. William Smith proved that of 
twenty petitions against relief, said to be from nonconformists, 
fifteen had originated with Methodists. He feared that people 
might confuse the “Protestant Dissenters,” who, he contended, 
favored emancipation and loved their Catholic brethren, with 
“persons belonging to the class of Methodists,” who presum- 
ably did neither. Methodist periodicals engaged in venomous 
controversy with Catholic publications, writing of the “absurd 
and blasphemous doctrine” of transubstantiation, of ““Popery 

. . a hideous corruption of Christianity,” of “the mental and 
religious degradation of the Papists”’; and declaring that to 
grant “‘power to them . .. . is to liberate lions; the event... . 
will be that the power thus gained will be used in the persecu- 
tion of those who gave it.”” The Methodists never joined in on 
the mariage de convenance arranged between the Catholics and 
the Committee of the Three Denominations in 1828. Ap- 
proached with suggestions of joint action for the repeal of the 
Test Act and the adoption of emancipation, they obdurately 
and flatly refused. They would and did have nothing to do with 
the Catholics. They fought with single mind to the bitter end, 
to the very hour of emancipation. At that time they joined the 
die-hard Tories in an effort to swamp parliament with a deluge 
of anti-Catholic petitions. Lord Grey bitterly disparaged this 
peculiar alliance, while Lord Eldon himself lauded the Wesleyan 
Methodists for their zeal in the “Protestant interest.”?* 

In parliament the votes of members of the Revived Protes- 
tant groups indicate a considerable majority in favor of emanci- 


23 J. Hume’s speech, Parliamentary debates, Vol. [X? (1346); W. Smith’s speech, ibid., 
XII, 9, 484; “On Popery,” Methodist magazine, XXXVI (1813), 231; “On tolerance 
and Catholic Emancipation,” ibid., V (1827), 163; see also XXXV (1812), 917-30; 
XXXVI (1813), 181-89; Horace Twiss, Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon (London, 1844), 
II, 215. Eldon was astonished “to observe the ability and knowledge manifested by the 
ministers of the Wesleyan Methodists,” who had taken part in the debates against 
emancipation. 
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pation.” The revival also affected the composition of the lower 
house through the votes of Evangelicized electors. A condition- 
al conclusion as to their indirect influence on the commons vote 
in the Catholic question may be derived from a careful study of 
the division lists and election returns. Oldfield, in his Repre- 
sentative history of Great Britain, suggests 300 votes as the mini- 
mum necessary for a free election. Before 1832 sixty-seven out 
of more than two hundred English boroughs could fulfil this 
necessarily arbitrary qualification. After paring away those 
that, despite their large electorate, were wholly or partly under 
the influence of some patron, there remains a core of thirty-five 
boroughs, Simon-pure in the sense that vote-purchasing in them 
was an open-market speculation rather than a quiet transaction 
behind closed doors. It is with these thirty-five boroughs and 
with the seven counties where elections were more than mere 
formalities—forty-two constituencies in all—that this study is 
mainly concerned.” 


24 Summary of votes: 








For Emancipation Against 








ine Dine aan Male 4 1 
emporal peers.............. 5 2 
ere errr re 10 6 

MN co sbvcs Seasawtse 19 9 











The names of Dissenting and Methodist commoners were obtained by examination 
of all the available denominational histories of the sects. Since, like all minorities, the 
nonconformists were highly conscious of their contribution to the national life, it is safe 
to assume that the lists there given are exhaustive. The case of the Evangelicals in the 
church is more difficult. They were not a sharply defined group as were the sects. I 
have examined various essays and monographs on the Evangelicals and the Clapham 
sect and supplemented the information there obtained by a study of the histories of 
typically Evangelical organizations, such as the Bible Society. Still it cannot be as- 
serted with assurance that my list of Evangelicals is complete. 


% Statistical data for this study is derived from Accounts and papers, “Religious 
worship,” Vol. LXKX XIX (1852-53); “Returns of members of Parliament,” ibid., Vol. 
LXII (1878), Part 2; Parliamentary debates, especially for 1825 and 1827; Halévy, I, 
109-127; T. H. B. Oldfield, Representative history of Great Britain . . . . (London, 1816), 
Vols. III-IV. Calculations concerning the boroughs are based on Halévy checked 
against Oldfield. There were seven boroughs where a majority of the electoral tenures 
were owned by a patron: Bridgewater, Honiton, Newark, Peterborough, Stamford, 
Tamworth, Taunton. There were fourteen boroughs where patronal influence was so 
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To the parliament of 1820-25 seventeen of the forty-two bor- 
oughs sent up delegations which split on the question of eman- 
cipation. In the election of 1826, when the Catholic issue was 
supposed to be paramount, the split delegations actually in- 
creased to nineteen, nearly half the free constituencies of Eng- 
land. Moreover, in eleven delegations this one-to-one split was 
maintained through the crucial election of 1826. The religious 
complexion of these inert constituencies varied gradually from 
Dorset, with two Anglicans for each nonconformist, to Hull, 
where there were two nonconformists for every Anglican. The 
unchanging eleven comprised more than a fourth of the free 
constituencies of England—they were of the most varied reli- 
gious leanings. Yet in them excitement over the Catholic ques- 
tion did not reach a sufficient pitch, even when at its height, to 
force the electorate off its dead-center equilibrium. In 1827 


strong that independent members were rarely returned: Aylesbury, Bedford, Bridge- 
north, Carlisle, Chester, Chicester, Derby, Hereford, Ludlow, Monmouth, Oxford, 
Preston, Sandwich, Windsor. There were eleven boroughs where one of the two seats was 
under some patron’s influence: Cricklade, Dover, Evesham, Gloucester, Grantham, 
Maldon, Northampton, Pontefract, Rochester, Southampton, Yarmouth. This leaves 
thirty-five genuinely free boroughs: Abington, Berwick, Beverly, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Colchester, Coventry, Durham, Exeter, Hertford, Hull, Lancaster, Leicester, Leo- 
minster, Lewes, Liverpool, London, Maidstone, New Shoreham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Norwich, Nottingham, Reading, St. Albans, Shaftesbury, 
Shrewsbury, Southwark, Stafford, Sudbury, Tewkesbury, Warwick, Westminster, 
Worcester, York. To these must be added the seven regularly contested counties: Corn- 
wall, Dorset, Hertford, Norfolk, Salop, Somerset, Warwick. Deductions concerning the 
influence of religious groups on the return of members are founded on two assumptions: 

1. That the penetration of a locality by the Protestant revival may be gauged by 
the size of its nonconformist population. Halévy has proved that the Three Denomina- 
tions were by 1815 almost entirely under the influence of the revival. I believe the 
spread of Evangelicism within the church followed the grooves of the revival without. 
A comparison of the centers of Wesleyan Methodism with the Evangelical centers con- 
firms this belief. 

2. That, although the actual percentage of nonconformists to Anglicans increased 
between 1829 and 1851, when the first religious census was taken, there were no violent 
changes in the relative proportion of sectarians to churchmen in particular localities, so 
that the percentage of error will be nearly uniform for calculations involving the whole 
nation. This assumption is safe because the expansive powers of the revival were spent 
by 1829. After that date the denominations were consolidating their gains. The actual 
margin of error is decreased by the fact that the censtis of 1851 was based on church 
attendance, a habit to which the nonconformists were notoriously more addicted than 
their Anglican brethren. 
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there were eight free boroughs with both members against 
emancipation, and seven with two votes for it. Among these, 
Nottingham with 64 per cent, and Durham, with 58 per cent of 
Dissenters, had the largest nonconformist populations. Both 
favored Catholic relief. So did Westminster and Abington, 
where there was but one nonconformist to three Anglicans. In 
Sudbury, where the same proportion held, both members op- 
posed emancipation. The four open counties whose parliament 
members voted en bloc split even on emancipation, Herts and 
Norfolk for it, Somerset and Shropshire against. The religious 
ratio in all four was about the same—seven nonconformists to 
ten Anglicans. Again there is no evidence of a wave of popular 
sentiment on the Catholic question; again no correlation be- 
tween the religious leanings of the constituencies and their votes 
on emancipation. 

Between 1825 and 1827 there was a change in the votes of 
eleven free boroughs and one open county on the Catholic 
question. Had the shift been unilateral, it would be highly sig- 
nificant. But it was not. In seven of the constituencies there 
was a shift of one vote against emancipation; in five, the situ- 
ation was reversed. The alignment of the religious groups is 
again confused. Cornwall, the most heavily nonconformist 
county in England, for the first time returned a knight of the 
shire in favor of emancipation. But then, so did Warwick, 
where the Anglicans were thrice the number of the sectarians. 
Nor was there any uniform result in the boroughs returning a 
new member against emancipation. Exeter and Hertford, with 
populations less than a quarter nonconformist, changed along 
with Norwich and York, both 50 per cent sectarian. 

The vote of the open boroughs and counties in 1825 was 43 in 
favor of emancipation, 42 against; in 1827, 38 for, 44 against, 3 
not voting. This reaction against emancipation is proportion- 
ally a little larger than that shown in the total vote of commons, 
but it hardly indicates a serious division of sentiment between 
parliament and the nation.” To pin the shift that did take place 


*% The maximum possible turnover for the 85 free seats was 5. That assumes that the 
3 unrecorded members opposed emancipation. The minimum turnover on the opposite 
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in the free constituencies on the electors of the Revived Protes- 
tant groups is, on the basis of existing evidence, impossible. 
The changes of vote in the wide-franchise patronage bor- 
oughs in 1826 cast no light on the action of the religious groups 
on the Catholic question. But among the closed counties usu- 
ally run on a basis of divided representation, the Whigs taking 
one member and the Tories one to save electioneering expenses, 
a turnover of four votes appeared. Bedford, Northumberland, 
and Huntingdon each added a member against emancipation. 
Yorkshire had been given a couple of new seats for this election. 
In place of its previous two votes in favor of relief, it sent a dele- 
gation split two and two. In Huntingdon the proportion of non- 
conformists to Anglicans was one to one, the same as the aver- 
age for all England. In the other three counties there appears a 
possible correlation between the religious complexion of the 
electorate and the actual returns. In Bedfordshire and North- 
umberland the sectarians were preponderant four to three; in 
Yorkshire, five to three. Only one very anxious to make out a 
case would generalize boldly on such slender evidence. After all, 
extremely nonconformist Cornwall took reverse action in re- 
turning a new member for emancipation. And six counties quite 
as sectarian as Bedfordshire and Northumberland did not 
change their representation at all in respect to the Catholic 
question. Finally, despite the agitation of no-popery criers, 
there was not a single wide-franchise borough or open county in 
England where feeling ran high enough to change an entirely 
pro-emancipation constituency into one entirely anti, as regards 
its parliamentary vote. Of twenty-three such constituencies, 
eight showed a turnover of one vote; but fifteen maintained a 


assumption was 2. The respective percentages of change are approximately 6 and 23, 
the mean percentage being about 4. Such a change is insignificant. The turnover in an 
American congressional election, even when there is no major issue at stake, frequently 
runs above 10 per cent. The anti-emancipation turnover in the whole house of com- 
mons for the election of 1826 was 8} votes. Halévy suggests that change would have 
been considerably greater if the English returns had not been offset by the pro-Catholic 
movement in the Irish boroughs. This is misleading. Only six Irish constituencies 
shifted in that direction. These were partly counterbalanced by an anti-Catholic change 
in three Irish constituencies. 
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solid representation in favor of relief right through the storm of 
1826. 

Now the Revived Protestant groups were on the whole op- 
posed to emancipation. When all qualifications have been made, 
and all variations allowed for, that fact remains. But the High 
Church was just as set against any change in the status quo in 
regard to the Catholics. Cobbett, a persistent supporter of the 
Catholic claims, confessed that “‘all the unconquerable preju- 
dices of ninety-nine hundredths of the people of England”’ were 
against his protégés. Sydney Smith attended a large meeting of 
the East Riding clergy, at which he alone in the whole assembly 
voted against the presentation of an anti-Catholic petition to 
parliament. At the other end of England, in Kent, a Mr. Lar- 
kin told an anti-Catholic gathering, ““The meetings against the 
claims of the Catholics are generally convened by the clergy of 


the Establishment. ... . When they can find none to sign [the 
petition], they .... put down their own signatures alone.” 


The very soul of the opposition to emancipation was Lord E]l- 
don, the highest of high-flying Tories, who presented nine hun- 
dred petitions against the bill of 1829 in hopes of stifling it.?’ 
But despite the clamor raised on all sides by opponents of eman- 
cipation, the issue even in the critical election of 1826 did not 
penetrate deep enough to force many electors out of the political 
grooves to which habit had attached them. The total effect of 
all the anti-Catholic agitation, whether among the high church- 
men or among the Revived Protestants, on the return of mem- 
bers to parliament was negligible. 

On the Catholic question, then, High Church opinion and 
Nonconformist-Evangelical opinion were identical. It was the 
church Tories, the bishops, and the Irish landowners in the house 
of lords who really blocked emancipation. The handful of 
Church Evangelicals, Methodists, and Dissenters in the com- 
mons, and their politically impotent co-religionists in the coun- 
try, had nothing to do with it. Nevertheless, some of the bitter- 

27 Cobbett, Political register, April 5, 1823, XLVI, 57; Sydney Smith, “Catholic 


claims,” Complete works (Boston), III (1857), 365; Cobbett, February 13, 1813, XXIII, 
213; Twiss, II, 212. 
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est of the Catholic attacks were reserved for the “Elect.” 
O’Connell, with cruel injustice, brands the greatest of the Evan- 
gelicals, “‘place-procuring, prayer-mumbling Wilberforce.” Yet, 
Wilberforce actually voted for emancipation. Sheil is even more 
venomous than O’Connell against the “new reformation” and 
“the itinerant preachers of a new-fangled Christianity.” It is in 
the smoke of hovels and the exhalation of pigsties that this new 
holy spirit has appeared, and it operates most successfully on 
magdelens and in the very dregs of society. Describing to the 
Catholic Association a revival meeting in Dublin, Sheil implies 
that the zeal of the brethren was inspired by a less presentable 
passion than piety, that the light shining in their eyes as they 
ministered to the sisters was not exactly the pure light of gospel. 
He adds that the speaker at the meeting in endorsing the Evan- 
gelical system, “‘because it leads to intercourse between the dif- 
ferent sects,”’ mispronounced the last word, and thus “‘spoke the 
truth by mistake.”’ He describes a Methodist lay preacher as a 
“dull imposter without any other qualification than a disas- 
trous physiognomy for his melancholy trade,” and the audience 
is put down as being “‘of the lower order” with a fierceness about 
it that “had never been softened by the influence of educa- 
tion.’”** Behind this barbarous and demagogic fury was a sin- 
cere feeling of grievance. Sheil occasionally gives a clue to its 
source. The Revivalists “‘exasperate the people by casting on 
their priesthood the most contumelious invectives with which 
foul tongues can be supplied by still fouler and baser hearts.”’ 
And again, ““The same sentiment pervades through every grada- 
tion of rank [of the “Elect’’], and from Roden to Butterworth 
they are the foes of Ireland... .. How can we avoid looking 
with abhorrence on the propagators of Scripture, who come to 
us with the Bible in one hand and the penal code in the other?” 
The Revival groups were truly evangelical. They spread their 
gospel in Ireland, as elsewhere, through a multiplicity of prose- 
lytizing societies. The Hibernian Bible Society, the Hibernian 

28 John O'Connell (ed.), Select speeches of Daniel O'Connell, M.P. (2 vols.; Dublin and 


London, 1867), p. 197; T. MacNevin (ed.), Speeches of R. L. Sheil (Dublin, 1868), pp. 
403, 353. 
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Church Missionary Society, the Society for Promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in Ireland, the Hibernian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, the Religious Tract Society, and the London Hibernian 
Society all strained to throw shafts of Protestant light into the 
Catholic darkness of Ireland. Each April these groups met in 
Dublin at a public gathering to account for their efforts of the 
previous year. An eye-witness describes one of these meetings: 

The spirit of Revival seemed to pervade the very atmosphere; every elo- 
quent speaker was a champion, a hero... . . For hours, day after day, as 
society after society came upon the stage to tell the story of the year and re- 
cord its triumphs, a select audience from all parts of the kingdom, of which a 
majority were ladies, sat listening with rapt attention, or thrilled into wild 
excitement at the impassioned appeals of their favorite orators. ... . The 
staple of oratory was almost invariably an attack on the Church of Rome, 
dwelling chiefly on its despotism and its cruelty, the horrors of the Inquisition, 
and the dangers to the Constitution and the Throne, as well as to all Protes- 
tant churches and institutions which would be involved in the concession of 
Emancipation. All the evils ever produced in Christendom by the “‘Scarlet 
Mother of Abominations” were collected and poured forth in torrents upon 
the head of the Irish priesthood. To those meetings the Roman Catholics of 
the neighborhood were “‘affectionately invited.” 


Fear may have had some part in Irish revulsion against the 
apostles of the ““New Reformation.” One dispassionate Cath- 
olic notes: 

It is not from the efforts of the Established Church, from the Charter 
Schools, and the aid of the penal laws that the Catholics have any reason to 
apprehend any diminution of their number; but from a sect, and that sect the 
Methodist. ... . Their zeal and astonishing industry in employing the most 
minute means to propagate their tenets . .. . have produced an impression 
which has evidently alarmed the Catholic priesthood.” 


But more than the successes, such as they were, of the Revived 
Protestants, it was their method which irritated the Irish. They 
set about converting the Catholics of Ireland with the same zeal 
and pretty much the same technique that they employed on the 
Hottentots of darkest Africa. This sort of thing was not sooth- 
ing to a people with over a millennium of unbroken Christian 

29 James Godkin, The religious history of Ireland (London, 1873), pp. 237-38; see also 
W. B. Killen, The ecclesiastical history of Ireland (London, 1875), II, 376 ff., 417. 

% Killen, II, 376. 
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tradition behind it. When such tactless zeal was combined with 
a bitter opposition to Catholic claims, the Irish developed an 
intense distaste for the “Elect” and all their works. The high 
churchman regarded the Irish Catholic as an unsavory creature; 
but, being quite indifferent to the state of the barbarian’s im- 
mortal soul, he did not indulge in the condescending proselyt- 
ism that characterized the Revived Protestant. It was then less 
the fact of Evangelical opposition to the Catholic claims than 
its manner and tone that antagonized the Irish. 

In trying to fix a cause for the hostility of the ““Elect’’ to the 
Catholics, Halévy, as we have noted above, attributes it to the 
very creed of the revival. As a matter of fact, the revival had no 
creed in any strict sense of the word. The movement was never 
a doctrinal revolt. Wesley himself was an extreme latitudinar- 
ian theologically, and his spirit penetrated the generation that 
followed. Doctrinally, a revived Baptist remained an orthodox 
Baptist, an Evangelical Anglican an orthodox Churchman; but 
doctrine did not count for much, when the “Elect” gathered to- 
gether. Moreover, Halévy’s theory will not explain why the 
Committee of the Three Denominations and the Church Evan- 
gelicals in parliament favored Catholic relief, while the rank and 
file that they were supposed to lead marched in the opposite 
direction. This desertion by the leaders was a universal phe- 
nomenon. The opposition to emancipation died at the top. 
From 1820 on, there was one lone first-rate politician in the 
house of commons against taking action—Robert Peel. Ranged 
on the other side in opposition to him were the political brains of 
the nation without distinction of party—Burdett and Hume, 
Russell and Brougham, Castlereagh and Canning. Peel had 
sound reasons for voting against emancipation, but his reasons 
were not those of the undistinguished private members and the 
anonymous masses that supported his stand. Only once in all 
the interminable debates in parliament on emancipation did 
anyone dare to blurt out the whole truth about the attitude of 
the English masses to the Catholic question. The honorable 
gentleman from Surrey, Mr. Fuller, frequently saturated him- 
self with strong spirits. When in this condition he would rise in 
commons and baw] out nasty facts that everybody knew and no 
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one wanted to hear. One afternoon he got started on the Cath- 
olic question. He turned on the proponents of emancipation. 
“The cry [before 98] was won’t you grant Ireland arms to fight 
for you? Well, we did give them 60,000 stand of arms, and they 
turned them against us. I have no great faith in Catholic Eman- 
cipation. I think there is a radical and rooted antipathy between 
England and Ireland. [Cries of “order, order!’| Well, then, try 
Catholic Emancipation, if you think it will do. I care no more 
for a Catholic than I do for a Chinese!’’*' Fuller’s speech left the 
house in a turmoil. The members were horrified. But their re- 
fined abhorrence detracts not one jot from the accuracy of Ful- 
ler’s remarks. The feeling to which he gave vent was that of un- 
educated Englishmen everywhere. It was a “radical” antipathy 
to things Irish and Catholic, an antipathy whose roots were 
pushed deep into the earth of the centuries. The landlords and 
the clerics had vested interests in Ireland to turn them against 
emancipation. Eldon’s arguments against the Catholic claims 
were based on a complicated theory of the constitution. The 
British masses had no theory and no vested interests. Their op- 
position displayed the complete disinterestedness of irrational 
hatred. A distrust and dislike, extending to the very words 
“Trish”’ and “Catholic,” was a part of the mores of the mass of 
Englishmen, just as hatred of the English was part of the mores 
of the Irishman. This “radical and rooted antipathy” was there, 
and no amount of talk by the liberally minded about the 
brotherhood of man and the like could eradicate it.** It was no 


31 Parliamentary debates, XTX?, 49. This is one of the very few times that the Irish 
rebellion was brought into the debates on emancipation. It seems that so potent a point 
should not have been so much neglected. Perhaps it was because the anti-[rish spirit so 
far antedated the rebellion. If one considers the whole of Fuller’s speech, quoted from 
above, one notes that the Irish rebellion is brought in less as a clinching argument than 
as an incidental documentation of a central idea—the antipathy of the English and the 
Irish. It is merely one, but the most recent, of instances of that animosity that might 


be cited. 


82 The striking similarity in quality of the attitude of the English and Irish lower 
classes to each other is underlined by a letter from Lord Redesdale to Eldon during the 
height of the agitation in Ireland. “If a revolution were to happen in Ireland, it would 
in the end be an Irish revolution. ... . The question is not simply Protestant and 
Catholic, but English and Irish, and the great motive of action will be hatred to the 
Sassenach inflamed by the priests” (Godkin, p. 246). 
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new volcano brought into action by the emancipation problem 
and the Protestant revival. It was an old, old voleano, simmer- 
ing in its crater through the years, that needed only a slight im- 
pulse to set it erupting. Indeed, it had lost some of the violence 
of its bloody youth. The fierce mob-spirit of the days of the Pop- 
ish Plot and the Gordon riots had been burned out or supplanted 
by other passions and other hatreds. But in its attenuated form 
the old fire smoldered on in the English masses, smoldered af- 
ter 1829, perhaps smolders still. 

The opposition of the Protestants of the revival to the Cath- 
olics grew, not from any subtle metaphysic of the theological 
doctrine of the revival, but from the nature of the classes to 
which the emotional content of Evangelicism made its strongest 
appeal. The revival was a “sect movement,” as Ernst Troeltsch 
says, which “goes back to the .. . . pre-scientific standpoint, 
and does not need to come to terms with thought in general”’ be- 
cause “it belongs essentially to the lower classes.’’** From the 
day that Whitefield preached in the open air to the miners of 
Kingswood the Protestant revival was oriented to the underman. 
Intellectually it was poverty-stricken. It was a movement of 
emotional vitality rather than of intelligence. Not a single art- 
ist, not a single scientist, did it produce, and, strangely enough, 
not even a first-rate theologian. Its hold on the upper classes 
was tenuous and of brief duration. Sons of its greatest adher- 
ents turned to the aesthetically more appealing Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, or even to Rome itself. The list of the Methodist lay 
preachers is filled with the names of cobblers, tailors, hostlers, 
miners, and weavers. The great force of the revival came from 
its power over the uneducated lower-middle and laboring class- 
es. Now the reason for the split, previously noted, in the 
groups that contributed most to the revival becomes clear. The 
old rationalistic generation of Dissenters, who inherited control 
of the Committee of the Three Denominations—these men who 
regretted the passing of the eighteenth-century spirit and looked 
somewhat obliquely at the enthusiastic frenzies of the nouveaux 


83 Ernst Troeltsch, The social teachings of the Christian churches and groups (New 
York, 1931), p. 996. 
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élus—favored emancipation. So did most of the small group of 
Evangelicals in parliament, rarities in the revival, who by birth, 
fortune, and education were naturally associated with the upper 
classes—Acland and Wilberforce, the Ryders, the Grants, and 
the Sumners. As in the rest of England, so in the Revived Prot- 
estant groups, it is among the minority who breathe the clearer 
intellectual atmosphere of a cultured life that opposition to the 
Catholic claims is least discernible. 

The English masses were anti-Catholic, anti-Irish. When 
large sections of these masses underwent “rebirth” in the Prot- 
estant revival, they carried with them into their new life the 
prejudices of their previous incarnation. Those sections of the 
masses that were not evangelicized retained their old prejudices 
along with their old religion. The animosities of the Revived 
Protestants were simply more vocal than those of their High 
Church brethren. But when an old-style Anglican tenant- 
farmer in Dorset or a new-style Methodist mill hand in Lan- 
cashire inveighed against villainous popery and the dirty Irish, 
they were not expressing sentiments peculiar to any one reli- 
gious sect, or inherent in any single theological doctrine. They 
were giving vent to “the radical and rooted antipathies”’ of the 
English masses. 
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GERMAN DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE “LUSITANIA” 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 


HOTOSTATIC copies of the following documents were 

secured through the generosity of Admiral Arno Spind- 

ler, of the German Marine Archiv, who vouches for their 
authenticity and states that they are the only official manu- 
script materials extant relating to the part played by the “U 20” 
in sinking the “Lusitania.” The first of these documents is a 
signed excerpt from the war diary of Fregattenkapitin Bauer, 
commander of the high seas U-boat fleet, who was stationed at 
Wilhelmshaven. It contains a copy of the general orders that 
were issued jointly to both the “U 27” and the “U 20” to at- 
tack “‘transports, merchantmen, [and] warships.” The diary of 
Captain Schwieger, also reproduced herewith, reveals that the 
“U 20” was shortly thereafter specifically instructed to take up 
a station off Liverpool. Admiral Spindler, who was chief of a 
submarine half-flotilla at that time, writes (January 14, 1935) 
that the orders assigning individual stations were customarily 
given orally to the U-boat commanders by the chiefs of the half- 
flotillas at Heligoland and Emden. In the absence of written 
records to the contrary, it may be reasonably assumed that 
this practice was followed in the case of the “U 20.” 

Nothing is said in either of these two documents about lying 
in wait for any particular vessel. In fact, a careful reading of 
the Bauer orders reveals that the German high officials were 
primarily concerned with sinking enemy transports. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the “U 20” received supplementary oral 
orders before it left Emden, or wireless orders after it had put 
to sea, to waylay the “Lusitania.”” But both the context of the 
Schwieger diary and the activities of the submarine itself indi- 
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cate that such was not the case.' This interpretation is further 
supported by the peculiar circumstances surrounding the de- 
struction of the “Lusitania,” which the present writer recently 
discussed at considerable length in the American historical re- 
view (XLI [1935], 54-73). 

The second document is the diary of Captain Schwieger from 
the time he left Emden on his course around northern Scotland 
and western Ireland through the day on which he sank the 
“Lusitania.”” The handwritten draft of this journal, which was 
kept during the voyage, appears not to have been preserved; 
but several typewritten copies were made of it upon the return 
of the “U 20.” Contrary to the customary procedure, Captain 
Schwieger did not sign them, presumably because he was im- 
mediately summoned to Berlin. The typewritten copy here 
reproduced was filed at Wilhelmshaven, where the German 
naval officers made a number of marginal markings and a few 
annotations. Unfortunately, it has not proved practicable to 
reproduce them; but in general they indicate the care with 
which these reports were studied, with an eye to improving the 
effectiveness of the U-boat warfare. 

The two documents are of such importance that it has seemed 
best to publish them in the original language. For the benefit 
of those who cannot read German, significant passages have 
either been translated or paraphrased in the footnotes. The 
most important revelations of the Schwieger diary may be 
summarized as follows: 

First, the ““U 20” operated in constant fear of being fired 
upon or rammed by the merchantman, neutral or belligerent, 
against which it was operating (nn. 7, 9, 11, 12, 13). Second, 
Schwieger assumed that there was no such danger from a 99- 
ton British schooner, the crew of which he warned and allowed 
to take to the small boats before attacking (n. 8). This sug- 
gests that the Germans would have been willing to conform 


1Qn this point Admiral Spindler writes (Jan. 14, 1935): “I can declare with abso- 
lute certainty that the commander of “U 20” would have mentioned in his diary a 
counter-order if he had received one by wireless while still on his expedition. If he had 
received one, his whole course would have been altogether different.” 
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to international law in their submarine warfare had it been 
safe for them to do so. Third, the slow speed of the ‘‘U 20,” 
approximately 12 knots, frustrated what otherwise might have 
been successful attacks on two faster steamers (nn. 4, 5, 15). 
These experiences must have pointed to the futility of attempt- 
ing to warn so swift a liner as the “Lusitania.”’ Fourth, the 
“U 20” was evidently not attempting to inaugurate a new cam- 
paign of frightfulness against passenger vessels by deliberately 
sinking the “Lusitania.” The submarine was attacking, or 
attempting to attack, all sizable ships that came within strik- 
ing distance, including a White Star passenger liner, which, on 
the day before the “Lusitania” disaster, escaped destruction 
through its superior speed (n. 15). Fifth, Schwieger was evi- 
dently not lying in wait for the Cunarder. An unexpected 
shortage of oil had forced him to turn back from Liverpool, 
thus making his meeting with the “Lusitania” an accidental 
one (n. 17). Nor should his expression of surprise at finding his 
victim plying her usual course, instead of the North Channel 
route, escape attention (n. 21). Sixth, on the day before the 
“Lusitania” tragedy the “U 20” had found it necessary to 
use both torpedo and gunfire to sink a 5,000-ton steamer (n. 14) 
and two torpedoes to destroy a 6,000-ton vessel (n. 16). It 
would follow that Schwieger had reason to expect that the 
30,000-ton Cunarder would stay afloat much longer than it 
did. And, finally, the “U 20” discharged only one torpedo, 
which produced an unusually violent explosion (n. 20). 
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I. EXCERPT FROM THE WAR DIARY OF FREGATTEN- 
KAPITAN BAUER 


Datum 
Uhrzeit 


Angabe des Ortes, 
Wind, Wetter, 
Seegang, Beleuch- 
tung, Sichtigkeit 
der Luft, Mond- 


schein usw. 


Vorkommnisse 











P4.1V 165. 


25.1V.165. 


Wilhelmshaven 
Werft 


desgl. 


Frage, ob das Boot personell und materiell fiir 
geniigend eingefahren gehalten wird, um 
niichste Fahrt nach der Westkiiste zu machen, 
dass mit augenblicklicher Posaunenpackung 
Fahrt nach Westkiiste nicht ratsam, Fahrt 
nach Ostkiiste méglich wire. Da somit wei- 
teres Einfahren der Maschinen notwendig, 
erhilt das Boot folgenden Befehl: 

“Mit Fortsetzung Aufgabe einverstanden. 
Da U 10 voraussichtlich siidlichen Teil der 
Station besetzt, soll U 38 nérdlichen Teil an- 
steuern. Bei Peterhead ist voraussichtlich 
Kriegsschiffsverkehr zu erwarten zwischen den 
Hifen und nach der Nordsee.”’ 

Gegen einen etwaigen Angriff auf die Deutsche 
Bucht liegen in Helgoland 2 Boote (U 36, 
U 41), auf der Ems 3 (U 19, U 23, U 27, wech- 
selnd mit U 20 und U 25) klar. 


Abgeschlossen, den 24.1V.15. 
[Unterschrift] Bauer 


U 30 lauft aus der Ems nach der Westkiiste 
aus. U 9 geht nach beendigter Reparatur von 
Wilhelmshaven nach Helgoland. Auf Ad- 
miralstab K Z 7972 wird in Besprechung auf 
Flottenflaggschiff festgesetzt, baldméglichst 
3 Stationen zum Abfangen der Truppentrans- 
porte zu besetzen: 
vor Dartmouth 
** Bristol-Kanal 
“Liverpool. 
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Datum Angabe des Ortes, Vorkommnisse 
Uhrzeit Wind, Wetter, 


Seegang, Beleuch- 
tung, Sichtigkeit 
der Luft, Mond- 





schein usw. 
25.1V.15. Wilhelmshaven Nach Dartmouth wird U 30 durch folgenden 
Werft F. T.-Spruch Befehl iiber Norddeich, Borkum 


und Helgoland beordert: 
Grosse englische Truppentransporte zu er- 
warten ausgehend von West- und Siidkiiste 
Englands. Auf schnellstem Wege um Schott- 
land den englischen Kanal ansteuern. Stel- 
lung nehmen vor Dartmouth. Transporte, 
Handelsschiffe, Kriegsschiffe angreifen. Posi- 
tion besetzt halten, solange Vorriite gestatten. 
U 20 und U 27 gehen nach Irischer See und 
Bristol-Kanal. 
U 30 wird fiir Dartmouth vorgesehen, weil dies die am wenigsten 
wichtige der 3 Stationen ist und die Befehlsiibermittelung an U 30 
am unsichersten ist; bekommt U 30 den Befehl garnicht oder ver- 
stiimmelt, so fallt zunichst die Besetzung des Hafens aus, der fiir 
Einschiffung von Truppen voraussichtlich am wenigsten in Frage 
kommt. Tatsiichlich besteht zur Zeit der Abgabe noch F.T.-Ver- 
bindung mit U 30, sodass festgestellt werden kann, dass U 30 den 
Befehl erhalten hat. 
Die III. U.-Halbflotille erhalt fiir U 20 und 
U 27 entsprechenden telegrafischen Befehl: 
Grosse englische Truppentransporte zu er- 
warten ausgehend von Liverpool, Bristolkanal, 
Dartmouth. Zur kriftigen Schidigung der 
Transporte sollen baldméglichst entsandt 
werden U 20 und U 27. Stationen dort ver- 
teilen. Stationen auf schnellstem Wege um 
Schottland aufsuchen, innehalten, solange 
Vorriite gestatten. U 30 hat Befehl Dart- 
mouth gehen. Boote sollen angreifen Trans- 
porter, Handelsschiffe, Kriegsschiffe. Zeit- 
punkt des Auslaufens drahten.? 


? Translation of preceding passage: “The third submarine half-flotilla accordingly receives orders by 
wire for ‘U 20° and ‘U 27’: ‘Large English troop transports expected starting from Liverpool, Bristol 
Channel, Dartmouth. In order to do considerable damage to transports, “U 20” and “U 27” are to be 
dispatched as soon as possible. Distribute stations there. Get to stations on the fastest possible route 
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Datum Angabe des Ortes, Vorkommnisse 
Uhrzeit Wind, Wetter, 
Seegang, Beleuch- 
tung, Sichtigkeit 
der Luft, Mond- 
schein usw. 
25.1V.15. Wilhelmshaven Die iibrigen vom Admiralstab genannten Ein- 
Werft schiffungshifen vom Humber bis Southamp- 
ton fallen nach der soeben dem Admiralstab vorgeschlagenen Ab- 
grenzung der Tiitigkeitsgebiete der U.-Boote der Flotte von denen 
der Flandern U.-Boote den letzteren zu. 
Abgeschlossen, den 25. April 1915. 
[Unterschrift] BAuER 
II. WAR DIARY OF CAPTAIN SCHWIEGER 
Kriegstagebuch 
S.M.U.-Boot “U 20” fiir die Zeit vom 30.IV. 
bis 13.V.15. Kommandant Kapitinleutnant 
Schwieger. 
30.1V .15. Emden Ausgelaufen zur Fernunternehmung nach der 
7am. Wind O04, bedeckt  Irischen See gemiiss anliegendem Befehl.* 
sichtig. 


10—10,30 am. 
12h M. 


lh pm. 


Borkum Reede. 


Deutsche Bucht 
Diinung 3 aus W. 
klar sichtig. 


Priifungstauchen. 


Westerems Tonne passiert. Kurs 270°, um das 
minenverdichtige Quadrat 081 zu vermeiden. 


Kurs 315° nach Peterhead. Gesteuerte Kurse 
siehe Wegekarte. F.T.-Reichweitenversuch 
mit K.F.E. Borkum, spiiter S.M.S. “Arcona” 
siehe Abschrift aus F.T.-Journal: wechsel- 
seitiger Verkehr mit Arcona auf 235 sm. 
Zeichen auf beiden Seiten gut. F.T.-Verkehr 
mit Borkum hérte bereits bei 45 sm auf. 


around Scotland; hold them as long as supplies permit. ‘‘U 30” has orders to go to Dartmouth. Submarines 
are to attack transport ships, merchant ships, warships. Wire time of departure.’ ” 

Since Germany had not yet announced an unrestricted submarine warfare and since, in February, 
1915, the commanders of German U-boats had received general orders to attack only enemy merchantmen 
without warning, the adjective “enemy” was not necessary in the foregoing orders. Nevertheless, 
Schwieger did attack what appeared to be neutral ships. The most rational explanation of his conduct 
is that he mistrusted the neutrality of his intended victims. 


3 This order was not preserved. 
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8h pm. 


1.V.16. 
6,05 am 


8h am. 


8,15 am. 
10,15 am. 


12h m. 


12,15 pm. 


5h pm. 


6,15 pm. 


8h pm. 
11,30 pm. 


2.V.15. 


3h am. 
4,20 am. 


6,25 am 


9,25 am. 


9,35 am 


11,20 am. 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 


Nordsee 


Wind W 5, Seegang 
W 4, Teilweise un- 
sichtig, bedeckt. 


Nordsee 


Windstille, strich- 
weiser Regen und 


Nebel. 


Dicker Nebel. 
Diinung 4. 


Dicker Nebel. 


stark unsichtig, 
leichter Regen 


Diinung 4 aus NO. 


dicker Nebel 


unsichtig Wind 
NNO 5 Seegang 
NNO 5. 


es klart auf. 
sehr sichtig. 


Nordsee 


Es werden mehrere Fischerfahrzeuge (hol- 
lindische Flagge) passiert, die auf der Dogger- 
bank fischen. 

gez. SCHWIEGER 


Ein kleiner Dampfer mit dstlichem Kurse 
passiert. Er kommt erst in grosser Nihe in 
Sicht. 


Wegen des Nebels auf 22 m weitergefahren. 
Fiir kurze Zeit auf 11 m gegangen. 


Da aufgeklart, ausgeblasen, Marsch fortge- 
setzt. 


F.T.-Reichweitenversuch abgebrochen, da 
starker feindlicher F.T.-Verkehr auf 600 m 
beobachtet wird. 


Wegen des Nebels auf 22 m gegangen, da im 
Dampferweg nach Firth of Forth. 


Da aufgeklart ausgeblasen. Ein Dampfer 4 
achteraus, mit dstlichem Kurs nicht ange- 
griffen wegen der Unsichtigkeit. 


Kurs auf Fair Insel genommen. 


gez. SCHWIEGER 


Fischdampfer und kleineren Fahrzeugen ausgewichen. 


Wind N 3, Seegang 
N 3, sichtig, wol- 
kig. 
Wind N 6, Seegang 
N 6. 


sehr sichtig. 


Seegang N 6, 
Diinung 6, sehr 
sichtig. 


Schnelltauchen vor mindestens 6 Zerstirern, 
die in breiter Suchlinie mit Siidkurs, 40 sm ab 
von Peterhead, auf uns zu kamen. 


Ausgeblasen. Marsch fortgesetzt. 


Fair Island St.B. 3’ voraus in Sicht. Das sehr 
viel hdhere Mainland der Orkney Inseln nicht 
gesichtet. 


Auf 22 m gegangen vor 2 Zerstirer (L- 
Klasse) die scheinbar patrouillierten. 


Ausgeblasen, um Rundblick zu nehmen, da 
sich das Boot auf 11 m nicht halten liess. 























11,40 am 


1,10 pm. 


1,30 pm. 


5,30 pm. 


8h pm. 


10,30 pm. 


3.V.15. 
5 ham. 
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Auf 22 m gegangen vor einem Patrouillien- 
boot (griésserer Fischdampfer oder Seeschlep- 
per mit 2 Masten, gelbem Schornstein.) 


Ausgeblasen um Rundblick zu nehmen. Vor- 
aus mindestens 6 Fahrzeuge (wie oben), die 
zwischen Ronaldsay und Fair Island pa- 
trouillierten. Versucht iiber Wasser durchzu- 
kommen. Bei der starken See gegenan und 
nur 12 sm Geschwindigkeit nicht méglich.* 


B.B. achteraus kommen die beiden Zerstérer 
in Sicht, mit Kurs auf U 20; eins der Patrouil- 
lienboote dreht auf uns zu. Auf 22 m ge- 
gangen um die Linie Ronaldsay-Fair Island 
unter Wasser zu passieren. 


Seegang N 5 Auf 11 m gegangen. St.B. querab wiederum 
sichtig. ein Patrouillienboot, daher auf 22 m weiter- 
gefahren. 


Ausgeblasen und in die See gehalten, um 
weiter frei zu kommen von den Patrouillien- 
booten, deren Qualm achteraus noch in Sicht 
ist. 

Wenn die Art der Sperrung der Linie Fair Island-Ronaldsay, 
wie sie U 20 angetroffen hat, nicht zufillig, sondern vom Feinde beab- 
sichtigt war, so ist ein Passieren am Tage bei grosser Sichtigkeit 
nicht anzuraten. Dadurch, dass zwischen den beiden Feuern zwei 
Reihen Fahrzeuge (Querabstand ca. 10 sm) patrouillierten und 
siidlich davon ca. 20 sm ab, 2 Zerstirer standen, die bei dem sichti- 
gen Wetter ein friihes Tauchen notwendig machten, war U 20 ge- 
zwungen, 50 sm unter Wasser zuriickzulegen. (Strom bis zu 5 sm). 
Hitte nérdlich der Linien, wiederum Zerstirer patrouilliert, so 
wire die Situation kritisch geworden, da die Batterie stark ver- 
braucht war, und der Strom anfing zu kentern. 


Wind NW 5. Dii- Auf Kurs 240° gegangen, um bei dem ruhigen 
nung NW 3. sehr Wetter die Hebriden westwiirts zu passieren. 
sichtig. 

gez. SCHWIEGER 


Nord Atlantik. Sule Skerry querab; das Feuer brannte mit 
wie vorher sehr richtiger Kennung. Die Feuer Fair Island 
schénes Wetter. und Ronaldsay brannten scheinbar nicht. 


Nouss [sic] Head brannte sicher nicht. 

Ausser kleinen Kiistenfahrern wurde gesehen am Tage ein dini- 
scher Frachtdampfer bei Ronaldsay, ein grosser Dreimaster mit 
Kurs auf Orkney Inseln; nachts ein grosser neutraler Dampfer mit 
beleuchteten Namen, der scheinbar Ronaldsay passiert hatte und 
nach Nordamerika ging (wahrscheinlich dinischer Passagierdamp- 


‘ Twelve knots, speed of “U 20.” 
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ll ham. 


2,50 pm. 


5,50 pm. 
7,50 pm. 


8,17 pm. 


3.V 15. 
8,30 pm. 
9,45 pm. 


10 pm. 
4.V.15. 


3ham. 
10h am. 
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fer: Kopenhagen-Montreal). Ein Angrifi auf ihn nicht méglich, da 
er mindestens 12 sm lief und bei Insichtkommer bereits vorlich 
stand.® 
Butt of Lewis (Nordspitze der Hebriden) 
B.B. querab. 


Wind WSW 1, Eilean More Lcht St.B. querab: Kurs 205° 
schwache Diinung nach Nordwestspitze Irlands. 
sehr sichtig. 

Shillay Lcht B.B. querab. 


etwas diesig Auf 11 m gegangen und zum Angriff auf 
einen entgegenkommenden Dampfer gelaufen: 


Reiner Bugschuss (Broncetorpedo) auf 300 m. 

Versager: Abzugsstange ging nicht zuriick, 

Torpedo blieb im Rohr. Der Dampfer ca. 

2000 t gross, nach Angabe des Lotsen ein 

Englander aus Leith, hatte dinische Heck- 

flagge, aber sonst keine neutralen Abzeichen. 
Die Untersuchung des Versagers mit Wasserschuss ergab, dass die 
Schleuse nicht ganz gedffnet war, als der Zeiger auf Marke “Auf” 
stand, sondern mit Gewalt noch 10° weiter gedreht werden musste. 
Wahrscheinlich hatte sich ein Fremdkérper zwischen Schleuse und 
Bootskérper eingeklemmt. 


Ausgeblasen, Marsch fortgesezt. 


Diesiger Horizont Auf 11 m gegangen, auf einen zweiten Damp- 

Wind SSO 3, Dim- fer zum Angriff gelaufen. In der Dimmerung 

merung. erscheint der Dampfer beim Niaherkommen 
sehr klein, Angriff deswegen ausgefallen. Als 
das Ziel querab war, stellte sich heraus, dass 
der Dampfer ein Engliinder, der zuerst ohne 
Richtlicht entgegenkam, erst beim Passieren 
das Richtlicht anstellte, doch ca. 1500 t gross 
war. Angriff nicht mehr miéglich. 

In der Dimmerung scheint man daher unter Wasser ein Ziel leicht 

zu unterschitzen. 


Ausgeblasen, Marsch fortgesetzt. 


gez. SCHWIEGER 
Nord Atlantik 
Wind § 2, 
stark unsichtig. 


Wind NO 6. starke Auf 195° gegangen, um niaher an Land zu 
Diinung. kommen. 


5“An attack on this ship [apparently a Danish passenger steamer] impossible, as it ran at a speed of 
at least 12 knots and was already ahead of us when we sighted it.”” This passage indicates that Schwieger 
would have attacked this vessel if possible. 
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,30 pm. [sic] Da hohe Kiiste Irlands noch nicht in Sicht, 
auf das Land zugehalten. 

,30 pm. [sic] Auf 1] m gegangen, zum Angriff auf einen 

0 pm. [sic] entgegen kommenden Dampfer gefahren. 


Dampfer stellt sich als Fischdampfer heraus; 
hat auf der Back ein Geschiitz. Unterwasser- 
schuss fallt aus, um das Ziel nicht zu unter- 
schiessen. Ein Abschiessen des armierten 
Fischdampfers mit der 8,8 wegen zu starker 
Diinung ausgeschlossen. 


pm. [sic] Ausgeblasen, Marsch fortgesetzt. 


8,40 pm. 


8,55 pm. 


9,40 pm. 


5.V.15. 


3ham 


3,20 am. 


5ham 


Wind NO 4, klar, 
Horizont diesig. Nordwestspitze Irlands, Black Rock Lcht. 
B.B. voraus in diesigem Horizont in Sicht. 


etwas diesig., Auf 11m gegangen. Auf einen entgegen kom- 
Diinung O 3. menden Dampfer zum Angriff gefahren. 
(Reiner Bugschuss). 


Schuss fallt aus, da der Dampfer beim Gieren 

zu nahe kommt. 
Ich hatte einen Broncetorpedo klar gemacht, da das Ziel beim 
Niherkommen sich als Dampfer von nur 1500 t herausstellte, und 
so das Bestreben gehabt, nicht iiber 300 m abzubleiben. Als das 
Ziel nun auf U 20 zu 1-2’ aus seinem Kurs lief, kam das Boot in 
einer zu vorlichen Stellung; Der Schuss fiel durch Abdrehen aus. 
Bei einem G-Torpedo kénnen solche Situationen kaum entstehen. 
Ein Bemerktwerden vom Dampfer aus war ausgeschlossen. Der 
Dampfer war ein Schwede “Hibernia” mit neutralen Abzeichen 
fuhr ohne Flagge.® 


Diesigkeit nimmt §Ausgeblasen Marsch fortgesetzt. 
zu, es wird stark 


dunkel. 
gez. SCHWIEGER 


Nord Atlantik 


Wind SO 2,Diinung Auf zwei entgegenkommende Fahrzeuge mit 


SO 2. Positions- und Dampferlaternen zum Angriff 
sehr dunkel, gefahren. 
klarer Horizont. Hart abgedreht, da es zwei Patrouillienboote 


(Fischdampfer)? waren, deren Schiffeskérper 
erst sehr spit ausgemacht wurden. Dir Boote 
patrouillierten bei Inishtearagth Lcht., der 
in richtiger Kennung brannte. 


dicker Nebel 


6 The “U 20” unsuccessfully attempted to get into position to torpedo what appeared to be a 1,500-ton 


Swedish steamer. 
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7,20 am. 


9,25 am 


1,50 pm. 


2,30 pm. 


3h pm. 
5,50 pm. 


6,50 pm 


9,35 pm 


9,10 pm. 


[sic] 
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Wegen dicken Nebels auf 22 m gegangen da 
wir uns am Ansteuerungspunkt von SW 
Irland fiir grosse Dampfer befanden und ein 
rechtzeitiges Ausweichen ausgeschlossen war. 


ausgeblasen, da es etwas aufgeklart hatte. 
Marsch fortgesetzt. 


strichweise dicker Fastnet Rock BB. querab (nicht in Sicht), 


Nebel. Kurs 75° lings der Siidkiiste Irlands. 
es klart auf. Wihrend des ganzen Nachmittags, bei auf- 


klarendem Wetter, keinen Dampfer gesichtet, 
obwohl wir uns in einer der Hauptverkehrs- 
strasse befanden. 


Kiiste kommt fiir kurze Zeit in Sicht. 


es wird diesig. Auf einen Segler zugehalten, der in diesigem 
Horizont wie ein grosses Vollschiff aussieht. 

Beim Segler angekommen. Es war ein kleiner Dreimast-Raaschuner, 

der alle Segel gesetzt hatte. Da beim Annihern keine Gefahr fiir 

das Boot bestand, auf das Heck des Seglers gehalten.’ 

Besatzung (5 Mann) bekam Befehl auszusteigen und Flagge und Pa- 

piere liingsseit zu bringen. Das Schiff “Earl of Latham” aus Liver- 

pool, 99 Regt mit Steinen nach Limerick, wurde mit 12 Granaten 

zum Sinken gebracht.® 

Die Leute fuhren auf Land zu, obwohl ein Fischdampfer in der 

Nihe war. 

Wrackstelle: Breite—51°31:5 N  Lange—8°21:5 W. 


Marsch fortgesetzt. 


Nebel, Diimmer- Einem aus dem Nebel bereits in grosser Nihe 
ung. herauskommender Dampfer _ausgewichen, 


dann zum Angriff gefahren, da Uberwasseran- 
niherung fiir kurze Zeit ungefiihrlich.® 


Windstille 
schwache Diinung. Reiner Bugschuss (Broncetorpedo) 2} m 
Tiefeneinstellung auf héchstens 300 m. 

Der Dampfer hatte gestoppt und die Fahrt aus dem Schiff gebracht; 
ging beim Sichten der Blasenbahn wieder an. Torpedo ging am Heck 
vorbei oder unterm Heck hindurch. Ich hatte das Empfinden, als 
wenn der Torpedo zum Schluss kaum mehr vorwiirts kam; ich hielt 
bei der giinstigen Schusstellung einen Fehlschuss auf den Dampfer, 
der nur geringe Fahrt voraus machen konnte, noch nach dem Los- 
machen fiir ausgeschlossen. 


7 Schwieger notes that there was no danger (from gunfire or ramming) in approaching on the surface 
so small a vessel as a 99-ton schooner. 


8 The British schooner warned, crew allowed to take to boats, and the vessel sunk with gunfire from 


the “U 20.” 


® Schwieger notes that in the fog it was not dangerous to emerge for a short time to attack a steamer. 



































9,50 pm. 


6.V 15. 


12,30 am. 


12,40 am. 
4,40 am. 


8,40 am. 


11 ham. 
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Der Dampfer war ein Norweger mit neutralen Abzeichen, die 
Abzeichen sassen allerdings aussergewéhnlich hoch, vielleicht be- 
malte Presennings? setzte beim Schuss Positionslaterne und Heck- 
flagge. Grisse ca. 3000 t.! 

Nach dem Schuss hart abgedreht und weggelaufen, um nicht in 
Gefahr zu kommen, beschossen zu werden. Aus diesem Grunde auch 
von einem zweiten Anlauf abgesehen."' Dampfer verschwand 
schnell im Nebel. 


dicker Nebel. Da der Nebel und die Dunkelheit noch zu- 
nahmen, auf 22 m weitergefahren, da wir 
uns im Dampferkurs befanden und ein recht- 
zeitiges Ausweichen nicht mehr méglich war." 


gez. SCHWIEGER 
Nord Atlantik. 


Wind SO 1,Diinung Regler gelenzt, Rundblick genommen. 
SO 2.dicker Nebel. Sichtweite 30 m. 


auf 24 m weitergefahren. 


Regler gelenzt. Rundblick genommen, Sichtweite nicht griss- 
er, deshalb weiter auf 24 m gefahren; 


strickweise dicker Ausgeblasen, da es etwas aufgeklart hatte. 
Nebel. Marsch iiber Wasser fortgesetzt, mit geflute- 
ten Tauchtanks. Ein griésserer Dampfer St.B. 
voraus in Sicht. 
Auf ihn zum Uberwasserangriff gefahren. Da bei der geringen Sich- 
tigkeit eine Gefahr fiir das Boot gerammt oder beschossen zu werden 
nicht bestand. Dampfer dreht beim Sichten von U 20 hart ab. Bei 
dem Nebel erscheint eine weitere Verfolgung iiber Wasser mir un- 
gefiihrlich;'? auf den Dampfer zugehalten und mit Geschiitz be- 
schossen. Dampfer liuft mit héchster Fahrt weiter, auch als er be- 
reits 2 Treffer hatte, verschwindet fiir kurze Zeit im Nebel. Als Das 
Ziel wieder sichtbar wird, weiter mit Granaten auf ihn geschossen. 
Der Dampfer zeigt jetzt dauernd das Heck, um einem Torpedo- 
schuss auszuweichen. Erst nach weiteren Treffern (einer auf der 
Briicke) stoppt er und macht die Boote klar. Ein Boot schligt beim 
Fieren voll, 3 weitere voll besetzte Boote verlassen langsam das 
Schiff. 
Reiner Bugschuss (Broncetorpedo 2} m 
Tiefeneinstellung) auf 500 m. Schuss trifft 
Maschinenraum; Wirkung_ gering. Schiff 
taucht achtern etwas tiefer bleibt dann in 
dieser Stellung liegen. Deswegen wieder auf 


10 The “U 20” fired a torpedo at what appeared to be a 3,000-ton Norwegian steamer, but missed. 


1 The “U 20” ran away from the Norwegian steamer to insure against being fired upon. 


12 Schwieger conscious of the danger of being rammed by steamers in the regular lane. 
13 Schwieger attacked a British steamer on the surface because (he says) the visibility was so poor 
vhat there was no danger of his being rammed or fired upon. 
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11,25 am 


11,30 am. 
11,40 am. 


12,10 pm. 


12,30 pm. 


12,40 pm. 


1,45 pm. 


1,50 pm 


2,03 pm. 


3,13 pm. 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 


ihn zugehalten und mit Geschiitz weiter beschossen (Wasserlinie 
am Heck).'* Hierbei iibermalten Namen am Heck festgestellt: 
“Candidate” aus Liverpool. Der Dampfer ca. 5000 t gross, keine 


Flagge gesetz, geht jetzt langsam tiefer, versinkt dann, den Bug 
hoch aus dem Wasser hebend. 
Wrackstelle: Breite 51°50;6 N und Linge 6°30; 8 W. 

Die 3 Boote werden von einem Fischdampfer, (Patrouillienboot?) 
der auf das Schiff zuhilt, aufgenommen. 


Kurs 180°, um aus Sicht zu kommen. 


B.B. querab, am Horizont kommt ein neuer 
Dampfer, auf konvergierendem Kurs, in 
Sicht. Dampfer verschwindet bald in einer 
Nebelbank. Mit hichster Fahrt iiber Wasser 
vorgehalten. 


Sichtweite vor- 

iibergehend 5 sm.  Schnelltauchen, da der Dampfer B.B. querab 
aus dem Nebel herauskommt. Versucht, mit 
grosser Fahrt weiter zum Bugschuss vorzu- 
halten. 


Anlauf aufgegeben, da der Dampfer auf ca. 
3000 m sich schnell vorbeizieht und kein ge- 
niigender Schneidungswinkel erzielt werden 
kann (nur 20°). Das Schiff war ein Passagier- 
dampfer der White Star-Linie, ca. 14000 t 
gross, keine Flagge gesetzt." 


es kommt dicker 


Nebel auf. Da es plétzlich wieder vollkommen dick wird, 
auf 22 m weiter gefahren. 
Sichtweite 3 sm Auf 11 m gegangen. Es hat wieder etwas auf- 


Windstille, schwa- _geklart. An B.B. voraus kommt ein Dampfer 
che Diinung. in Sicht. 


Zum Angriff gefahren. 


Reiner Bugschuss (G-Torpedo 3 m Tiefenein- 
stellung) auf 300 m. Torpedo trifft am Vortopp, Schiff lauft vorn 
voll, bleibt dann aber in vorlastiger Stellung liegen. Die Besatzung 
geht sofort von Bord. Schiff war ein Engliinder von ca. 6000 t, 
Name iibermalt, keine Heckflagge, scheinbar von derselben Reederei. 


dicker Nebel. Da wieder dicker Nebel aufkommt, Boot etwas 
ausgeblasen und Broncetorpedo gegen die 
Back geschossen, um ein Sinken sicherzu 
stellen.'© Bei der Explosion entweicht viel 


M4 A §,000-ton British steamer only slightly affected by a torpedo hit; necessary to use gunfire to sink it. 

8 Schwieger attempted to sink a 14,000-ton White Star passenger liner; but the intended victim was 
too fast for successful attack. 

© Two torpedoes necessary to sink a 6,000-ton British steamer. 
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Luft zischend aus der Back. Sinken nicht 
mehr beobachtet, aber so gut wie sicher. 


Wrackstelle: Breite: 51°4738 N 
Linge: 6°2735 W. 


dicker Nebel. Auf 24 m gegangen und 240° gesteuert, um in 
die See hinauszuhalten. 

Ein weiteres Vordringen nach Liverpool, dem eigentlichen Opera- 
tionsgebiet, aus folgenden Griinden aufgegeben: 

1.) Bei dem dicken Nebel wiihrend der beiden letzten Tage, der 
Windstille und dem Barometerstand ist nicht zu erwarten, dass es 
wiahrend der niichsten Tage klarer wird. 

2.) Bei unsichtigem Wetter ist ein rechtzeitiges Sehen der zu 
erwartenden starken feindlichen Bewachung im Georgs Kanal und 
der Irischen See, Fischdampfer und Zerstérer, nicht méglich, daher 
dauernd Gefahrsituation bezw. Unterwasserfahrt. 

3.) Bei nicht ganz klarer Nacht ist ein Aufpassen iiber Wasser 
vor Liverpool auf auslaufende Transporter ausgeschlossen, da be- 
gleitende Zerstérer nicht rechtzeitig ausgemacht werden kénnen. 
Und anzunehmen ist, dass etwaige Transporter nachts Liverpool 
verlassen und begleitet werden. 

4.) Auf dem Marsch bis zum Georgs Kanal ist der Verbrauch an 
Treibél bereits so gross geworden, dass eine Riickkehr von Liver- 
pool siidlich um Irland herum nicht mehr miéglich wire. Ich will 
den Riickmarsch antreten, wenn 2/5 vom Treibél verbraucht sind, 
will den Marsch durch den Nordkanal, wenn irgend méglich, ver- 
meiden wegen der Art der Bewachung, die U 20 auf der letzten 
Fernfahrt dort oben angetroffen hat. 

5.) Es stehen nur noch 3 Torpedos zur Verfiigung, von denen ich 
nach Mdglichkeit zwei fiir den Riickmarsch aufbewahren will. 

Es wird daher beschlossen, siidlich vom Eingang zum Bristol- 
Kanal zu bleiben und Dampfer anzugreifen, bis 2/5 vom Treibél 
verbraucht sind, zumal da hier gréssere Angriffsgelegenheit bei 
weniger Gegenwirkung anzutreffen ist, als in der Irischen See bei 
Liverpool.'7 


dicker Nebel. auf 11 m gegangen, dann Regler gelenzt, 
Rundblick genommen, Sichtweite 30 m. des- 


17 Translation of preceding passage: “A further advance toward Liverpool, the real field of operations, 
abandoned for the following reasons: [The first three reasons have to do with the heavy fog as a factor in 
hampering both attack and defense. The last two follow.] 

“4.) On the voyage to St. George’s Channel the consumption of fuel oil has already become so great 
that a return from Liverpool around the southern end of Ireland would no longer be possible. I intend 
to avoid, if at all possible, the trip through the North Channel on account of the type of patrol service 
which the “U 20” encountered up there on her last trip. 

“5.) Only three torpedoes are still available, of which I wish to save two, if possible, for the return 


trip. 


“Tt is therefore decided to remain south of the entrance into the Bristol Channel and to attack steam- 
ers until two-fifths of the fuel oil has been used up; especially since we find here better chances to at- 
tack and less counter-effect than in the Irish Sea near Liverpool.” 
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7.V.165. 


6h am. 


10 am. 


11h am. 


11,05 am. 


11,30 am. 


12,50 pm. 


1,15 pm. 


1,45 pm. 


2,20 pm. 


18 Schwieger decided to begin trip home. 
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Nord Atlantik 
dicker Nebel Son- 


nenschein Wind 
N3. 


es klart auf. 


sehr sichtig. 


Wind NNO 1 Son- 
nenschein, sehr 
sichtig. 


Sichtigkeit sehr 
gross, sehr schénes 
Wetter. 


halb auf 24 m gegangen und die Nacht iiber 
in die See gehalten, um am Morgen weit ab 
von den Feuerschiffen aufladen zu kénnen. 


gez. SCHWIEGER 


Ausgeblasen Kurs 270° und geladen. Ab und 
zu klart es etwas auf. 


Da der Nebel nicht nachlisst, beschliesse ich, 
jetzt schon den Riickmarsch, um bei gutem 
Wetter von aussen in den Nordkanal vorzu- 
stossen.!® 


Ein Fischdampfer (Bewachungsfahrzeug?) 
kommt von Land auf uns zu; ist noch weit ab. 


Auf 11 m gegangen, Dampfer beobachtet. 
Es ist plétzlich sehr sichtig geworden. Der 
Dampfer macht nur geringe Fahrt; 


deswegen auf 24 m gegangen und von ihm 
abgelaufen. 


Ich will um 1 Uhr wieder auf 11 m gehen und 
Rundblick nehmen. 


Uber das Boot hinweg liiuft ein Fahrzeug 
mit sehr kriftiger Maschine. Als das Boot 
auf 11 m ist, stellt sich heraus, dass das Fahr- 
zeug, das vor 10 Minuten iiber U 20 hinwegge- 
laufen ist, ein englisches Kriegsschiff war: 
iilterer kleiner Kreuzer (Pelorms-Klasse?), 
mit 2 Masten, 2 Schornsteinen. 


Hinter dem Kreuzer hergefahren, um ihn bei 
Kursiinderung angreifen zu kiénnen. Der 
Kreuzer liuft, Hohe Fahrt und Zickzackkurse, 
kommt allmihlich in Richtung auf Queens- 
town aus Sicht. 


Deshalb ausgeblasen, Marsch fortgesetzt; ein 
Warten auf der Héhe von Queenstown er- 
scheint nicht lohnend. 


Rechts voraus werden 4 Schornsteine und 2 
Masten eines Dampfers mit Kurs senkrecht 
zu uns (er steuerte von SSW kommend Galley 
Head an) sichtbar. Schiff wird als grosser 
Passagierdampfer ausgemacht. 
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2,25 pm. Auf 11 m gegangen und mit hoher Fahrt auf 
konvergierenden Kurs zum Dampfer gegan- 
gen, in der Hoffnung, dass er Kurs nach St.B. 
lings der irischen Kiiste, indern wird. 


2,35 pm. Der Dampfer dreht St.B., nimmt Kurs auf 
Queenstown und erméglicht so eine An- 
niherung zum Schuss. Bis 3 h pm. hohe 
Fahrt gelaufen, um eine vorliche Stellung zu 
bekommen. 


3,10 pm.'9 Reiner Bugschuss auf 700 m (G-Torpedo 3 m 
Tiefeneinstellung), Schneidungswinkel 90°, ge- 
schitzte Fahrt 22 sm. Schuss trifft St.B. 
Seite dicht hinter der Briicke. 

Es erfolgt eine aussergewohnlich grosse Detonation mit einer sehr 
starken Sprengwolke (weit iiber den vorderen Schornstein hinaus). 
Es muss zur Explosion des Torpedos noch eine zweite hinzugekom- 
men sein (Kessel oder Kohle oder Pulver?). Die Aufbauten iiber 
dem Treffpunkt und die Briicke werden auseinander gerissen, es 
entsteht Feuer, der Qualm hiillt die hohe Briicke ein. Das Schiff 
stoppt sofort und bekommt sehr schnell grosse Schlagseite nach 
St.B., gleichzeitig vorn tiefer tauchend. Es hat den Anschein, als 
wollte es in kurzer Zeit kentern. Auf dem Schiff entsteht grosse Ver- 
wirrung; die Boote werden klar gemacht und zum Teil zu Wasser 
gelassen. Hierbei muss vielfach Kopflosigkeit geherrscht haben; 
manche Boote voll besetzt, rauschen von oben, kommen mit dem 
Bug oder mit dem Heck zuerst ins Wasser und schlagen sofort voll. 
An der B.B. Seite kommen wegen der Schriiglage weniger Boote 
klar, als auf der St.B. Seite. Das Schiff blist ab; vorn wird der 
Name “Lusitania” in goldenen Buchstaben sichtbar. Die Schorn- 
steine waren schwarz gemalt, Heckflagge nicht gesetzt. Es lief 20 
sm. Da es den Anschein hat, als wenn der Dampfer sich nur noch 

3,25 pm. _kurze Zeit iiber Wasser halten kann, auf 24 m gegangen und nach 

See zu gelaufen. Auch hitte ich einen zweiten Torpedo in dies Ge- 
driinge von sich rettenden Menschen nicht schiessen kiénnen.” 


19 Middle European time (one hour faster than the Greenwich time, under which ‘Lusitania’ was 
operating). 

20 Translation of preceding passage: 

“Ahead and to starboard four funnels and two masts of a steamer with course perpendicular to us 
come into sight (coming from SSW it steered toward Galley Head). Ship is made out to be large pas- 
senger steamer. 

[We] submerged to a depth of 11 meters and went ahead at full speed, taking a course converging with 
the one of the steamer, hoping it might change its course to starboard along the Irish coast. 

“The steamer turns to starboard, takes course to Queenstown, thus making possible an approach for 
a shot. Until 3:00 p.m. we ran at high speed in order to gain position directly ahead. 

“Clean bow shot at a distance of 700 meters (G-torpedo, 3 meters depth adjustment); angle 90°, 
estimated speed 22 knots. Torpedo hits starboard side right behind the bridge. 

“An unusually heavy detonation takes place with a very strong explosion cloud (far beyond front 
funnel). The explosion of the torpedo must have been followed by a second one (boiler or coal or 
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4,15 pm. Auf 11 m gegangen und Rundblick genommen, 
In der Ferne achteraus, treibt eine Anzahl 
von Rettungsbooten; von der “Lusitania” ist 
nichts mehr zu sehen. Das Wrack muss liegen: 

Old Head of Kinsale Leuchtturm in 358° rw. 14 sm ab, auf 90 m 
Wasser. (von Queenstown 27 sm ab) Breite: 51°22;36 N und Linge 
8°31’ W. 

Das Land und der Leuchtturm waren sehr klar zu sehen. 


4,20 pm. Beim Rundblick, B.B. voraus ein grosser 
Dampfer in Sicht mit Kurs auf Fastnet Rock. 
Mit hoher Fahrt eine vorliche Stellung er- 
strebt, um zum Heckschuss zu kommen. 


5,08 pm. Heckwinkelschuss, 90°, auf 500 m, Abstand, 
geschiitzter Schneidungswinkel 90°. Schuss- 
bedingungen waren sehr giinstig, Fehlschuss 
bei richtigem Lauf des Torpedos ausgeschlos- 
sen. Torpedo trifft nicht. Da das Sehrohr 
nach dem Schuss fiir lingere Zeit unter- 
schneidet, leider nicht festgestellt, was fiir ein 
Versager vorlag. Der Torpedo verliess das 

Rohr richtig, und ist entweder garnicht gelaufen, oder im falschen 
Winkel. Falsche Einstellungen am Rohr nicht méglich, da sich der 
Torpedooffizier achtern befand. Der Dampfer ein Frachtdampfer 
der Cunard-Linie, 1 dicker, roter Schornstein, 2 Masten, ohne Heck- 
flagge, ca. 7000 t gross, hat wahrscheinlich vom Torpedo nichts ge- 
sehen, da er seinen Kurs durchhielt. 


5,15 pm. auf 24 m gegangen und weiter nach See zu- 
gehalten. 
6,15 pm. ausgeblasen, geladen, Marsch fortgesetzt. 


Ringsherum sind zeitweilig 6 Rauchwolken sichtbar, die zum Teil 
von sehr grossen Dampfer ein- und auslaufend herriihren. Es ist 
auffillig, dass gerade heute soviel Verkehr hier stattfindet, obwohl 
am Tage vorher siidlich des Georgs-Kanal zwei grosse Dampfer 


powder?). The superstructure above the point of impact and the bridge are torn asunder, fire breaks 
out, and smoke envelops the high bridge. The ship stops immediately and heels over to starboard very 
quickly, immersing simultaneously at the bow. It appears as if the ship were going to capsize very 
shortly. Great confusion ensues on board; the boats are made clear and in part are lowered to the 
water. In doing so, great panic must have reigned; some boats, full to capacity, are rushed from above, 
touch the water with either stem or stern first, and founder immediately. On the port side fewer boats 
are made clear than on the starboard side, on account of the [ship’s] list. The ship blows off [steam]; 
on the bow the name ‘Lusitania’ becomes visible in golden letters. The funnels were painted black; no 
flag was set astern. Ship was running 20 knots. Since it seems as if the steamer will keep above water 
only a short time, we dived to a depth of 24 meters and ran out to sea. It would have been impossible 
for me, anyhow, to fire a second torpedo into this crowd of people struggling to save their lives.” 
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versenkt worden sind. Auch, dass die “Lusitania” nicht durch den 
Nord-Kanal geschickt worden ist, bleibt unerklirlich.”" 

Das Gebiet siidlich Irland, von Fastnet Rock bis zum Georgs-Kanal, 
in 30-50 sm Abstand von der Kiiste, wird stets eins der besten Ge- 
biete fiir den Handelskrieg bleiben. Denn hier kénnen die Dampfer 
nicht nachts fahren, wenn sie nachts durch die Irische See fahren 
wollen. Auch wird eine Begleitung durch Zerstérer auf See kaum 
stattfinden und die Gegenwirkung wird immer leichter und ange- 
nehmer zu ertragen sein, bezw. zu vermeiden sein, als in der Nihe 
von Hiifen oder Feuerschiffen. 

Es empfiehlt sich aber dringend, Booten, die hier operieren sollen, 
nur G-Torpedos mitzugeben, da hier sehr viele grosse Dampfer 
verkehren, auf die ein Broncetorpedo nicht viel wirken kann. Denn 
die Schiffe haben sicher jetzt stets die Schotten und Ladeluken gut 
geschlossen. 


sehr sichtig. Riickmarsch fortgesetzt, in weitem Abstand 
von der Kiiste, um durch Patrouillienboote 
nicht aufgehalten zu werden. Der letzte Tor- 
pedo Heckrohr wird fiir die Riickfahrt ge- 
halten. 


21 “It is surprising that just today there is so much traffic here although on the day before two big 
steamers have been sunk [by the “‘U 20°’] south of the St. George’s Channel. Also, that the“Lusitania” 
was not sent through the North Channel remains a mystery.” 
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NAPOLEON III AND THE SECOND 
FRENCH EMPIRE 


ROBERT SCHNERB 


Napoleon III and the Second French Empire appear as anything but a 

commonplace section of the history of France. For that country, after 
the failure of a second revolution in its republican phase, it was a new experi- 
ence of large-scale caesarism with political repression within and expansion 
without. Likewise, it was a decisive period in the industrial and commercial 
revolution with material interests preponderant and the romantic spirit re- 
treating before positivism and realism; it was the exaltation of Napoleonism 
in Saint-Simonian guise—Catholic by well-understood interest, of course, and 
armed with the principle of self-determination of nations in order to change 
the territorial arrangements for the benefit of the big countries and of the 
French nation in particular. For these reasons and under these heads the 
period from 1852 to 1870 presents an unusual unity from the European point 
of view, and there are few regions on other continents which can proclaim 
themselves indifferent to what took place in France and what France did at 
that time. 

Since the great work of Pierre de la Gorce, who died recently, no complete 
work on Napoleon III and his reign has appeared.'! This Histoire du Second 
Empire in seven volumes established the reputation of its author; its academic 
tone and its conservative color are less to be criticized than its too rigid ad- 
herence to the chronological order and its excess of political and, above all, 
military details. It is a useful collection of facts and dates. The economic life 
of the country, the social philosophy of the government, even the principal 
developments in foreign policy, are neglected. La Gorce devoted his last hours 
to a Napoléon III et sa politique,? which is more concise and easier to consult 
and, moreover, emphasized the principal ideas. It seems preferable to resort 
to the pages written by Charles Seignobos in the Histoire de France contem- 
poraine edited by Ernest Lavisse. They are intentionally colorless, but their 
dry style creates a feeling of confidence in the impartiality of the former pro- 


L: THE general history of the nineteenth century «he government of 


‘Except perhaps Taxile Delord, Histoire du Second Empire (6 vols.; 1868-75), 
@uvre de circonstance presenting the republican point of view. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, the place of publication of all French titles is Paris. 

2 1933. 
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fessor at the Sorbonne. Neither economic realities nor intellectual and artistic 
conditions are forgotten. Unfortunately, the thoroughly methodical plan of 
the work prevents the author from setting forth clearly the interdependence 
of political factors, ideas, and purely economic phenomena. This produces a 
sufficiently objective analysis but again prevents any general view. 

L’Empire libéral by Emile Ollivier* was published in 1895 with the highly 
understandable purpose of personal justification. It is particularly useful for 
an understanding of foreign affairs. On the other hand, Albert Thomas treats 
mainly of the laboring classes in his Second Empire, a section of the Histoire 
socialiste of Jean Jaurés. René Arnaud has presented a useful and sufficiently 
accurate résumé under the title La Deuriéme République et le Second Empire.‘ 
Some authors prefer the biographical approach—for example, Guériot and 
Aubry. 

1. Origins.—It is necessary to distinguish between the Napoleonism of 
1815-48 and the Bonapartist movement around the person of Prince Louis 
Napoleon during the Second Republic. Few questions are still so much in 
need of elucidation as that of the Napoleonic idea and its propagation after 
the fall of the First Empire. Concerning the Memorial of St. Helena, its com- 
position and its contents, we still rely upon the work of Gonnard.’ But the 
atmosphere in which the mysticism of the great man exercised its sway has 
not yet been studied systematically, even from a literary point of view. At 
least the ubiquity of the phenomenon appears with some clarity in the essay 
which Jules Dechamps published in 1931 under the modest title Sur la légende 
de Napoléon.® 

It is easier and more tempting to follow the enigmatic personality of Louis 
Napoleon from his birth,’ through the years of exile,* to the foolish attempts 
at Strasbourg and Boulogne.’ F. A. Simpson has sketched these beginnings 
in The rise of Louis Napoleon" before publishing his Louis Napoleon and the 
recovery of France, 1848-1856," and we have also Napoléon III avant l empire 


317 vols.; 1895-1914. 41929. 

5 Philippe Gonnard, Les origines de la légende napoléonienne: l euvre historique de 
Napoléon a Sainte Héléne (1906). 

61931. Cf. Albert Leon Guerard, Reflections on the Napoleonic legend (New York, 
1924) and H. A. L. Fisher, Bonapartism (Oxford, 1908). 

7 Pierre de Lacretelle, “La naissance de Napoléon III,” Revue de Paris, XLI (July, 
1934), 161-94. 

8 Princesse Mathilde, “Souvenirs des années d’exil,” Revue des deux mondes, XLII 
(1927), 721-52; XLII (1928), 76-105, 359-86. 

® Mémoires de la Reine Hortense (1927). Cf. Stefane Pol, La jeunesse de Napoléon 
III: correspondance inédite de son précepteur Philippe La Bas (1902) and “Lettres de 
Ham,” Revue de Paris, I (Jan., 1894), 1-16. 

10 London, 1909. 

1! London, 1923. This work was reviewed in the American historical review, XXVIII 
(1923), 742-44. 
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by Hippolyte Thirria."* The subject has just been taken up again by Sérieyx.'* 
Certain references may also be found in more specialized works: thus the 
thesis of Félix Ponteil on L’opposition politique a Strasbourg sous la monarchie 
de juillet'* makes clear the activities of the pretender and the accomplices 
whom he found in Alsace. 

The Napoleonic movement under the Second Republic is better known. 
Without speaking of the very numerous contributions to the general history 
of that régime," one may mention Robert Pimienta, La propaganda bona- 
partiste en 1848, André Lebey, Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte et la révolution de 
1848, Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte et le ministére Odilon Barrot."’ Of course, the 
coup d’état of December 2, 1851, has been and remains one of the events 
which attract the most attention. Since the contemporary accounts of Belo- 
nius, Granier de Cassagnac, Mayer, Mauduit, and Véron,'* Marx,'® and the 
two books by Ténot,”° curiosity has not wavered, research has not stood still. 
Arnaud has traced for the Hachette series, “Les récits d’autrefois,”’ an ani- 
mated panorama.” He has made use of Morny’s account” of the correspond- 
ence of the prince-president with his half-brother and with Flahault,** and 
of the memoirs of Duc Victor de Broglie.** Since then Bourgin has indicated 
the information which may be got from the files collected by the prefects of 
the Second Empire on the events of December and preserved in the Archives 

2 2 vols.; 1895-96. 

13 W. Sérieyx, L’ ascension de Louis Bonaparte, 1832-1848 (1935). 

14 Strasbourg, 1932. 

16 Pierre de la Gorce, Histoire de la Deuxiéme République frangaise (2 vols.; 1914); 
George Renard, La République de 1848-1852 (1905); Charles Seignobos, La révolution de 
1848; Le Second Empire, 1848-59 (Histoire de la France contemporaine, Vol. VI {1921]); 
Gaston Bouniols, Les précurseurs: histoire de la révolution de 1848 (1918). 

161911. 

171912. 

18 Belonius, Histoire d ‘un coup d'état (1852); Granier de Cassagnac, Récit authen- 
tique des événements de décembre 1851 (1868); P. Mayer, Histoire du 2 décembre (1852); 
Louis Véron, Mémoires d’un bourgeois de Paris (1853-55). 

19 Karl Marx, Le 18 brumaire de Louis Bonaparte (1929). 

20 Eugéne Ténot, La province en décembre 1851 (1865) and Paris en décembre 1851 
(1868). 

*! René Arnaud, Le coup d'état du 2 décembre (1926). 


2 Duc de Morny, “La genése d’un coup d’état,” Revue des deux mondes, XXX (1925), 
512-34. 


*3 Earl of Kerry, “Le comte de Flahault et le coup d'état de 1851,” Revue de Paris, 
XXXI (Sept., 1924), 241-55; Earl of Kerry and Philip Guedalla, The secret of the coup 
d état (London, 1924). 


*4“Te coup d’état du 2 décembre,” Rerue des deux-mondes, XCV (1925), 594-628, 
which consists of chaps. viii and ix of these Mémoires. 
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Nationales at Paris;* the contentions of Ténot are largely substantiated. On 
the repercussions in the provinces there are many articles, such as those of 
Bruchet for the Département du Nord and of Dagnan for Le Gers.* This 
historical event seems then to have been elucidated in a satisfactory manner. 
But there remains, as we have seen, a great deal of obscurity around the 
origins of the idea-force which carried the nephew of Napoleon I to the throne. 

2. The organization of the imperial régime.—It may be said, to begin with, 
that the incidental aspects of history—la petite histoire, so to speak—have 
been better treated than the institutions, that the private life of men and 
women has had more attention than their ideas and their political réles. It 
seems useless, therefore, to put before the reader a review of the vast literature 
devoted to the life of the court. Seeking to understand above all the character 
of governmental personages, we would then choose the Napoléon III by Paul 
Guériot in preference to those of Aubry, Gireaudeau, and D’Auvergne,”’ with- 
out disregarding that of Sencourt,”* and always relying on the (Zuvres de 
Napoléon IIT (5 vols.; 1854-69). We would run through the book, already 
antiquated, of Pierre de Land, Le secret d’un empire: I Impératrice Eugénie,”* 
the more recent work of Frédéric Loliée, La vie d’une impératrice: Eugénie 
de Montijo,*° and the apologetic writings of Filon,*' not forgetting that the 
responsibility assumed by the empress in several critical circumstances, partic- 
ularly in 1870, has already been better brought to light by Maurice Paléo- 
logue in Les entretiens de  Impératrice Eugénie.” 


25 Georges Bourgin, “‘Les préfets de Napoléon III, historiens du coup d'état,” Revue 
historique, CLXVT (1931), 274-89. Cf. Quatrelles l’Epine, “Saint Arnaud et la prépa- 
ration du coup d’état,” Revue universelle, XXXVI (1929), 291-325, 413-35. 

26 Max Bruchet, “Le coup d’état de 1851 dans le département du Nord,” Revue du 
Nord, XI (1925), 81-113; Jean Dagnan, “Le coup d’état dans le Gers,” Révolution de 
1848, XII (1916), 238-48, 299-311, 321-31. 

27 Paul Guériot, Napoléon III (1933); Octave Aubry, Napoléon III (2 vols.; 1932); 
L. Gireaudeau, Napoléon III intime (1895); Edmund B. D’ Auvergne, Napoleon the third, 
a biography (London, 1929), Philip Guedalla, The Second Empire (London, 1922) is of 
no great value. 

28 Robert Sencourt, Napoléon III: the modern emperor (London, 1933). 

29 1891. 50 1926. 

3! Augustin Filon, “L’Impératrice Eugénie,” Revue de Paris, XX VII (July, Aug., 
Sept., 1920), 673-92; 63-100, 270-95, 504-22; Le prince imperial: souvenirs et docu- 
ments, 1856-79 (1912). 

32 1928. On Eugénie see also Comte Primoli, ““L’Impératrice Eugénie et le Tsar 
Alexandre: souvenirs,” Revue des deux-mondes, XI (1922); 295-306 (which treats of the 
exposition of 1867 and of the years 1870-73); idem, “Autour du mariage de l’impéra- 
trice,” ibid., XXI (1924), 721-31; Georges Lacour-Gayet, “L’Impératrice Eugénie avant 
son régne,”” Revue de Paris, XX XI (Dec., 1924), 130-50; Octave Aubry, L’Impératrice 
Eugénie (1931); Gabriel Hanotaux, “Mérimée et I’ Impératrice Eugénie,” Revue de Paris, 
XXXVII (Jan., 1930), 7-29; and Comtesse des Garets, “Souvenirs de l’Impératrice 
Eugénie,” ibid., XXXV (Nov., 1928), 737-69 (which deals with the years 1868-69). 
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There are memoirs and collections of correspondence more instructive on 
official circles than the majority of the anecdotal books and the romanced 
studies @ la mode.** It is naturally impossible to separate in these books the 
passages which deal more with political action than with the life of society. 
Not that the principal associates of Napoleon III are known as one would 
wish them to be. Morny attracted M. Loliée who is partial to descriptions 
of salons;** M. Boulanger, in his turn, allowed himself to be seduced by the 
biography of that very tempting figure.** There would have been better things 
to do. But the other leading Bonapartists have not had such honor: Walew- 
ski, Persigny, and Rouher, among others, still await their historians; the first 
have thrust themselves forward, as we have seen, in their memoirs; the rela- 
tions of Persigny with the royalist Falloux have been recounted by Goyau;* 
on the other hand, there is nothing but scraps of articles, pamphlets, or anec- 
dotes on the vice-emperor.*’ Some of the military leaders have had a better 


33. d’Hauterive (ed.), La correspondance inédite de Napoléon III et du Prince 
Napoléon (1925); Gaston Raindre (ed.), “Souvenirs et correspondance du Comte Walew- 
ski,” Revue de France, V (Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 1925), 74-105, 485-511, 39-56; “Journal 
intime d’Emile Olliver,” Revue des deux-mondes, XXVIII (1925), 276-312, 591-623, 
835-56; XXIX (1925), 162-84: Mémoires de Maupas (1884-85); Mémoires de Persigny 
(1895); Mémoires du maréchal Randon (1878); Souvenirs de Granier de Cassagnac (1879- 
82); Souvenirs de Barante (1890-1901); Comte Laurent de Sercey (ed.), “Lettres de 
Mérimée au chancelier Pasquier,” Correspondant, CCCXVI (1932), 481-504; “Lettres 
de Fontainebleau et de Windsor de la Princesse Bibesco,” Revue de Paris, XI (Feb.- 
Mar., 1933), 721-54, 76-109; Ludovic Halévy, Carnets (1935); Ernest Daudet, Soure- 
nirs de mon temps (1921); Comte d’Haussonville, “Souvenirs,” Revue des deuxr-mondes, 
XVII (1923), 481-509; XVIII (1923), 5-28; Chronique de la Duchesse de Dino, Vols. II 
and IV (1909-10); La correspondance du duc d’ Aumale et de Cuvillier-Fleury, Vols. I1 
and III (1910-12); ““Mémoires du Duc Albert de Broglie sur la fin de l’empire,” Revue 
des deux-mondes, XLVI (1929), 281-310, 543-67; Pierre Charles Chesnelong, “‘Les cing 
derniéres années de l’empire,”” Correspondant, CCCXVIII (1932), 17-39, 186-213, 481- 
518; E. Cartier (ed.), Correspondance de Guizot avec Léonce de Lavergne (1910), and 
“Lettres de Guizot 4 Laura de Gasparin,” Revue des deux-mondes, XVII (1933), 82-118, 
366-402, 590-623. For foreign observers consult Baron de Hiibner, Neuf ans de souvenirs 
(1904); Baron Beyens, Le Second Empire vu par un diplomate belge (1924-26); Henry 
Salomon, L’ambassade de Richard de Metternich 4 Paris (1931): reviewed in Journal of 
modern history, V (1933), 254-55; Princess Metternich, “Souvenirs d’enfance et de 
jeunesse de la Princesse Metternich,” Revue de Paris, XXX (Sept., 1923), 12-44, 271- 
92; Henry Salomon, “Le Prince Richard de Metternich et sa correspondance,” ibid., 
XXXI (Jan.—Feb., 1924), 507-41; 762-804. 

34 Frédéric Loliée, Auguste Morny et la société du Second Empire (1909). 

38 Marcel Boulanger, Le duc de Morny (1925). 

3 George Goyau, “‘Adversaires politiques et amis: Falloux et Persigny,” Revue des 
deux-mondes, XLVI (1928), 339-70, 499-631, 877-98. Naturally the Mémoires (1925) 
of Falloux should be consulted. 


37 On Magnan see Joseph Durieux, Le ministre Pierre Magne d aprés ses lettres et ses 
souvenirs (2 vols.; 1929). 
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fate: Saint-Arnaud, Pélissier, Magnan, and Bazaine have been “featured,” 
the latter in great detail.** 

The réle played by the great organs of the nation—the army, the magis- 
tracy, the police, the bureaucracy of all ranks and of all orders—has yet to be 
made known.** We have only fragmentary conceptions, often stimulating, 
always insufficient. There is not yet a complete work on the censorship of the 
press and the theater.*’ Puech has written a rather superficial book on the 
naming of official candidates.“' On the other hand, Maurain has devoted to 
ecclesiastical politics a well-documented thesis which was perfectly conceived 
and which makes it possible to forget all that was published on the prelates, 
the clergy, and Catholic opinion in France up to at least 1869.° But there 
remains a gap concerning the attitude of the imperial government in the first 
six months of 1870 in regard to the Vatican Council.“ 

3. The opposition and political development during the régime.—The politics 
of the church of France was one of opposition as well as of support. Thanks 
to Maurain’s book, its resistance to collaboration with the empire is no longer 
mysterious. One might wish that the other adversaries of Napoleon, whether 
unbending or compliant, irreconcilable or willing to compromise, were equally 
well known. A biography of Prince Napoleon would allow us to seize many of 
these threads.‘ Not having this, we are obliged to turn toward Ollivier’s 
voluminous Empire libéral, which is very interesting but quite uneven, and 
to let Montalembert, Falloux, Guizot, Thiers, Broglie, Barante, and Ernest 
Daudet* lead us into royalist circles. La Gorce has described some of the 


38 Quatrelles l’Epine, Le maréchal de Saint-Arnaud (1929); Général Derrécagaix, Le 
maréchal Pélissier, duc de Malakoff (1901); William Sérieyx, Magnan, sa vie et son euvre 
(1921). For Bazaine see below, p. 353. 

39 On the educational system see Victor Duruy, Notes et souvenirs (2 vols.; 1901); 
Ernest Lavisse, Un ministre, Victor Duruy (1895). 

40 For the press consult the bibliography by George Bourgin in Bulletin du comité 
international des sciences historiques, No. 22 (1934), pp. 37, 50. A brief sketch is given 
by George Weill, Le journal (1934), pp. 225-36. 

“| Louis Puech, Essai sur la candidature officielle en France depuis 1851 (Mende, 
1922). 

# Jean Maurain, La politique ecclésiastique du Second Empire de 1852 & 1869 and Le 
Saint-Siége et la France de décembre a avril 1853 (1930). 

43 Reference may be made to the thesis of Abbé Garnier, Frayssinous (1925) and the 
older book of Henry Salomon, Mgr. Dupanloup (1904). 

44 The Princess Mathilde has been better treated. See Ferdinand Bac, La Princesse 
Mathilde, sa vie et ses amis (1928), which is better than Jacques de la Faye, La Princesse 
Mathilde, une niéce de Napoléon (1928). 

46 Edouard Lecanuet, Montalembert, d aprés son journal et sa correspondance (3 vols.; 
1895-1901); Falloux, Mémoires (cited in n. 36); Guizot, Correspondance (cited in n. 33); 
Henri Malo, Thiers (1932); Georges Lecomte, Thiers (1933); J. M.S. Allison, Monsieur 
Thiers (New York, 1932); R. Dreyfus, M. Thiers contre l empire, contre la guerre, contre 
la commune (1928); for Broglie, Barante, and Daudet see above, n. 33. 
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aspects, more mundane than dangerous, of that fronde.“ There are two biog- 
raphies, already old, of Berryer.*’ 

The republican and labor elements have elicited greater attention: Tcher- 
noff, Albert Thomas, and Georges Weill have, each in his way but always very 
conscientiously, traced their hopes, efforts, and progress;** they force into the 
category of wuvres de circonstances the works of Delord and Darimon.** In 
his thesis Calman threw a brilliant light on the exiles in England at the be- 
ginning of the reign. He was interested especially in Ledru-Rollin,® while 
Krakowski has studied Challemel-Lacour." Reclus has described the lives of 
Jules Favre and Ernest Picard.” The republican agitation during the twilight 
of the empire has been the subject of a large work by Dagnan devoted to Le 
Gers,** a department of the southwest. The same subject has been treated in 
a more general and a more political manner by Zévaés in the Révolution de 
1848,°4 a magazine which has also published Francois Dutacq’s article, ““Les 
gréves lyonnaises a la fin du Second Empire.” Furthermore, whatever is of 


Pierre de la Gorce, “Au temps du Second Empire; ceux qui ne gouvernent pas,” 
Correspondant, CCCXXI (1933), 801-24; CCCXXII (1933), 3-24; “Le barreau sous le 
Second Empire,” Revue de Paris, XL (May, 1933), 241-66. 

47 Edouard Lecanuet, Berryer, sa vie et ses euvres (1893) and Pierre Lemoyne, Berryer 
(1897). About the legitimist opposition see Pierre de Luz, Henri IV (1931). 

1. Tchernoff, Le parti républicain au coup d état et sous l'empire (1906); Albert 
Thomas, Le Second Empire (Histoire socialiste, Vol. X [1906]); George Weill, Histoire 
du parti républicain en France 1814-1870 (1928). 

49 Alfred Darimon, Histoire d'un parti. Les Cing sous l empire, 1857-1860 (1885); 
L’opposition libérale (1886). For Taxile Delord see n. 1. 

5° Alvin R. Calman, Ledru-Rollin aprés 1848 et les proscrits frangais en Angleterre 
(1921). 

5! Edouard Krakowski, “Challemel-Lacour en exil. Les méditations d’un proscrit,” 
Grande revue, CXXXVII (1931), 26-54. 

52 Maurice Reclus, Jules Favre. Essai de biographie historique et morale (1912); Jules 
Favre, Discours parlementaires, 1848-1879 (4 vols.; 1881); Maurice Reclus, Ernest 
Picard, contribution &@ Uhistoire du parti républicain (1912); Ernest Picard, Les Cing. 
Discours parlementaires, 1859-1869 (1886). Joseph Reinach has collected with devotion 
the Discours et plaidoyers politiques de Gambetta (11 vols.; 1881-85) of whom he has also 
written a life, Léon Gambetta (1884). 

53 Jean Dagnan, “Le Gers sous le Second Empire; l’agitation républicaine en 1868 
et 1869,” Révolution de 1848, XXTX (1932-33), 51-61, 104-13; 161-78, 228-45; XXX, 
43-54, 192-99. 

54 Alexandre Zévaés. “Les candidatures ouvriéres et révolutionnaires sous le Second 
Empire,” ibid., X XTX (1932), 132-54; Jules Vallés has recently regained a certain 
amount of celebrity on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary. 

55 La révolution de 1848, XXVIII (1932), 219-36. Cf. G. Vauthier, “La souscription 
Baudin,”’ ibid., XXIV (1927), 111-19. From the republican point of view Georges Re- 
nard has written the memoirs of his life in college and lycée during the Second Empire, 
“Un college sous le Second Empire,” ibid., XXV (1929-30), 395-403, 444-55, and “Au 
lycée Napoléon de 1864 & 1867,” ibid., XXVII (1930-31), 65-85, 159-76. 
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interest regarding French socialism of that time gravitates around Proudhon 
and Marx: articles and published letters abound, scattered, however, in re- 
views, journals, and works frequently of a partisan nature. The prolific Zévaés 
has published in the Hachette collection, ‘‘Récits d’autrefois,” a highly col- 
ored description of the affair of Pierre Bonaparte, which gave a sinister fame 
to the spring of 1870. On the other hand, nothing on the constitutional 
changes of the imperial régime has appeared since the old, juridical study of 
Henry Berton, L’évolution constitutionnelle du Second Empire.*" Yet it would 
be interesting to investigate the extent to which the dying empire had un- 
intentionally prepared the way for the parliamentary republic." 

4. Economic and social problems.—The general ideas of Napoleon on the 
organization of production and on labor have often been noted, but in a frag- 
mentary fashion. In any case, one cannot say with certainty how the influence 
of Saint-Simon reached the pretender and then affected the president and 
emperor.*® The relations of banking circles to that man for whom the need of 
money had long been a disagreeable preoccupation are more easily guessed at 
than followed with complete clarity. This is understandable but regrettable. 
Naturally, there is no need to hunt the‘key to these enigmas in Marion or in 
Dupont-Ferrier,® although these authors give the essential facts of official 
financial history. But neither the Crédit Foncier nor, above all, the Crédit 
Mobilier, any more than any other commercial bank of the Second Empire, 
has found a competent and informed historian. For the Bank of France some 
details will be found in the work of Ramon." The repercussions of the great 
world-crisis of 1857 have been portrayed by Ormesson.” A good deal can be 
discovered in the monographs devoted to the Rothschilds," and in the works 
(in the course of publication) of the Péreire brothers.** 

In any case the financing of the great public works in Paris and of the rail- 
roads is a fairly well-known process; the majority of the studies devoted to 
these vast accomplishments treat of it—for instance, Kaufmann and Mori- 


56 Alexandre Zévaés, L’affaire Pierre Bonaparte. Le meurtre de Victor Noir (1929). 

57 1902. 

58 On parliamentary life, see Halévy, Carnets, and A. Claveau, Souvenirs politiques et 
parlementaires d'un témoin, 1865-1870 (1913-14). 

59 Cf. Georges Weill, “Les Saint-Simoniens sous Napoléon III,” Revue des études 
napoléoniennes, LI (1913), 391-406. 

6° Marcel Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715, Volume V, 1819- 
1875 (1925); Pierre Dupont-Ferrier, Le marché financier de Paris sous le Second Em- 
pire (1925). 

6! Gabriel Ramon, Histoire de la banque de France d’aprés les sources originales (1929). 

62 Waldimir d’Ormesson, La grande crise mondiale de 1857 (1933). 

68 Count Egon Corti, La maison Rothschild (1929-30); M. E. Savage, Five men of 
Frankfort: the story of the Rothschilds (New York, 1929). 

64 Cf. Gustave Péreire (ed.), uvres d’I. and E. Péreire, Series G; Documents sur 
l'origine et le développement des chemins de fer, Vol. III, 1832-1870 (1913). 
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zet.© To be precise, the two figures who, up to now, have had the luck to 
attract the most attention are Haussmann and Michel Chevalier, the latter 
name recalling the negotiation of the commercial treaty of 1860. The Ameri- 
can historian, Dunham, has given his attention to the understanding of the 
conditions of Napoleon III’s “free trade coup d’état.’’*’ Nevertheless, the 
tariff policy of the Second Empire has not yet become a favored field of stu- 
dents, and a work treating of the commercial relations of France with other 
states is still to be desired; the effectiveness of the Saint-Simonian program 
would thereby stand out with much greater clearness. 

However this may be, that school had its honored part in the construction 
of the French railroad system® and in the building of the Suez Canal. Marcel 
Blanchard has just discussed with remarkable pertinence the degree to which 
studies relative to railroads have advanced," and it is only necessary to turn 
to his bibliographical notes to measure the extent of our ignorance—by com- 
parison, for instance, with what has been done for America on the same prob- 
lem.”° In this respect Jouffroy’s thesis distinguished itself as a happy scientific 
event,” and it is to be hoped that it will give rise to serious activity along 
similar lines. Several years ago the late Georges Renard allowed himself to 
hope that a collective project would procure for us some day a certain number 
of indispensable monographs on the railroad companies and their founders. 
As for the Suez Canal, it has accidentally found its historian—since Charles- 
Roux—” in connection with the history of Egypt; that is, the first volume of 
the Histoire du régne du Khédive Ismail by Georges Douin.”* Though to ac- 
quire a summary of the development of the navy one may leaf through the 


6 Richard von Kaufmann, La politique frangaise en matiére de chemin de fer (1900); 
G. Morizet, Du vieux Paris au Paris moderne: Haussmann et ses précurseurs (1932). Cf. 
Mémoires de Georges Eugéne, Baron Haussmann (4 vols.; 1890). 

% Georges Laronze, Le Baron Haussmann (1932). 

67 A. L. Dunham, “Michel Chevalier et le traité de commerce de 1860,’ Bulletin de 
la société @ histoire moderne, XXVI (1926), 230-36; idem. ““The influence of the Anglo- 
French treaty of commerce of 1860 on the development of the iron industry,” Quarterly 
journal of economics, XLI (1927), 317-37; ““The development of the cotton industry 
in France and the Anglo-French treaty of commerce of 1860,” Economic history review, 
I (1928), 281-307; “The Anglo-French treaty of commerce of 1860 and the progress of the 
industrial revolution in France (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1930); “Michel Chevalier et le traité 
de 1860,”” Revue historique, CLXXI (1933), 44-74. 

68 Maurice Wallon, Les Saint-Simoniens et les chemins de fer (1908). 

6° Annales d histoire économique et sociale, VI (1934), 529-46. 

70 Cf. Albert Picard, Les chemins de fer (6 vols.; 1883-84). 


7 Maurice Jouffroy, Une étape de la construction des grandes lignes de chemin de fer en 
France: la ligne de Paris a la frontiére d’ Allemagne, 1825-1852 (3 vols.; 1932). 


7 F. Charles-Roux, L’isthme et le canal de Suez: historique, état actuel (1901). 


73 Rome, 1934. Cf. also, Robert Courau, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1932) and M. Sabry, 
L’ empire égyptien sous Ismail (1934). 
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Elements d’histoire maritime et coloniale contemporaine of Jeannés Tramond 
and André Reussner,”‘ the essential facts about ship companies, merchants, 
and harbor traffic remain to be published.” 

The court of the Tuileries and Parisian society led such a brilliant existence 
after the torment of 1848 that the enthusiasts of social history have drawn 
from their manifestations of joy enough material to stock a complete litera- 
ture. It is sufficient to cite the works of Bac,”* Fleury et Sonolet,’’ Barthez,”* 
Conegliano,”® and Ebling.®*® Jacques Boulenger, Les Tuileries sous le Second 
Empire," Frédéric Loliée, Les femmes du Second Empire,® and André Belles- 
sort, La société francaise sous Napoléon III,** come from the same inspira- 
tion.*4 The publications of Clouet and Brillant on the decorative arts of the 
Second Empire are more serious.*® For the literary movement one may ex- 
ploit the pages of Lanson’s bibliography. Reading the correspondence of 
George Sand, Prosper Merimée, Edgar Quinet, Sainte-Beuve, and Louis 
Veuillot has made us acquainted with only a limited circle. In truth, because 
of a modesty hard to understand or because of the arduous and scattered 
nature of the documentation, history has not truly broken ground for the 
reconstruction of popular life in France in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Open the volume of Lavisse’s Histoire de France contemporaine which 
refers to the Second Empire and you will find only a shabby attempt to render 
an economic accounting of governmental policy from the point of view of the 
laboring classes. Granted that one is interested in certain captains of indus- 
try, bankers, or social theorists, but the working-day of the laborer, the 
wages of the pieceworker, the peasant’s and artisan’s technique, the dwellings 
and the manner of life of the humble, remain the realm of Emile Zola’s natu- 
ralistic novels. The classic Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de Vindustrie en 
France (2 vols.; 1903-4) and Histoire du commerce de la France (2 vols.; 1911- 


741934. 

7% There is nothing which compares with the excellent work of Gaston-Martin, 
Nantes au XVIII siécle: lére des négiers 1714-1774, daprés des documents inédits 
(1931). 

76 Ferdinand Bac, La cour des Tuileries sous le Second Empire (1930). 

77 Comte Fleury et de Sonolet, La société du Second Empire (1914). 

78 Dr. Barthez, La famille impériale 4 Saint-Cloud et 4 Biarritz (1913). 

79 Duc de Conegliano, La maison de ’ Empereur (1897). 

80 Adolf Ebling, Napoleon III und sein Hof (Berlin, 1891-94). 

81 1932. 821925. 83 1931. 

84 Cf. Victor Du Bled, La société francaise depuis cent ans. Quelques salons du Second 
Empire (1923), and Ferdinand Bac, Intimités du Second Empire. Les femmes et la 
comédie (1931). 

85 Henri Clouet, Des Tuileries a Saint-Cloud. L’art décoratif du Second Empire 
(1925); M. Brillant, “L’art décoratif du Second Empire,”’ Correspondant, CCLXXVII 
(1926), 147-52. 
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12) by Emile Levasseur have, in short, not been kept up to date, and on 
numerous rural and urban problems we possess nothing more specialized 
chronologically than certain vast surveys of the entire century. This is the 
case with Simiand’s valuable contribution to the history of prices,® of L’évolu- 
tion de la France agricole*’ and La propriété rurale en France** by Michel Augé- 
Laribée, and of Foville’s study of landed property.*® It would be necessary to 
proceed by regions, and it is only within recent years that we have been able 
to cite one title in this category: the work of Sreten Maritch, Histoire du 
mouvement social sous le Second Empire a Lyon.*° 

5. Foreign policy.—In number of works this section leaves the others far 
behind. This is because diplomatic and military affairs have long been the 
preference of historians, especially when dealing with a period so filled with 
striking and serious events. The original character of the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the men of the Second Empire, the political transformations of 
which Europe was then the witness—transformations in which the France of 
Napoleon III was directly interested—constitute very vivid attractions. This 
does not mean in any sense, however, that there is agreement on the political 
aims of the shadowy emperor. It is, therefore, so much the more important 
to give prominence to three contributions of a completely general nature: in 
their chronological order, the suggestive article of Pingaud, published in 1927; 
that published in 1933 by Pagés;* and the work cited above by Pierre de la 
Gorce on Napoléon III et sa politique. The value of Pagés’ work was that he 
gave a list of what was still unknown and at least put good wills to work in 
fields where they might harvest profitably.” Nevertheless, one must not for- 
get the Empire libéral of Ollivier, or Le secret de !empereur by Louis Thouve- 
nel,®? or the manuals of Debidour and of Bourgeois.*4 One may also read, in 


* Francois Simiand, Le salaire, l’évolution sociale et la monnaie. Essai de théorie ex- , 
périmentale du salaire (3 vols.; 1932). 

87 1912. 

88 1909. 

8° Alfred de Foville, Le morcellement: étude économique et statistique sur la propriété 
fonciére (1885). 

9 1930. 

% Albert Pingaud, “La politique extérieure du Second Empire,” Revue historique, 
CLVI (1927), 41-58; idem, ““Une page de la politique erterieure de Napoléon III,” Revue 
de France, XI (1931), 417-39; Georges Pagés, La politique extérieure de Napoléon III 
(19383). 

# J. Doutonville, “La politique extérieure de Napoléon III,” Revue des études 
napoléoniennes, XXI (1923), 190-217. 

3 2 vols.; 1889. Cf. also Alfred Stern, Geschichte Europas seit den Vertréigen von 1815 
bis zum Frankfurter Frieden von 1871, 1X, Part 2 (Stuttgart, 1923). 

* Antoine Debidour, Histoire diplomatique de [ Europe depuis le Congrés de Vienne, 
Vol. II (1891); Emile Bourgeois, Manuel historique de politique étrangére, Vol. III (1931). 
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the same category of ideas, Der politische Einfluss der Kaiserin Eugenie auf die 
Regierung Napoleons III by Elisabet Esslinger® and Les quatre ministéres de 
Drouyn de Lhuys by Bernard d’Harcourt.* Rothan, to whom we owe so many 
works already outdated but still worth consulting on the imperial diplomacy 
studied the early years of the reign as seen from without.” The article by E. 
Bapst on “‘Un projet de mariage entre Napoléon III et la Princesse Adélaide 
de Hohenlohe’’® indicates clearly the first impressions produced on the old 
courts of Europe by the new ruler. 

The intervention of Napoleon in Near Eastern affairs is an excellent sub- 
ject which has not yet been broached, for one cannot be content with the 
manuels of Driault and Ancel on the Near Eastern question. But from the 
Crimean War* to the opening of the Suez Canal (including the Syrian expe- 
dition, the Polish revolt of 1863,'°° the foundation of Rumania, and the pene- 
tration into Turkey) one continuous idea prevails. Only some aspects and 
details figure in the pertinent works: we may cite the articles of Charles- 
Roux, Puryear, Handelsman, Boutenko, and Stern,’ almost all of which 
gravitate around Franco-Russian relations.’ There is an article by Pierre 
Rain on ‘‘Les relations franco-russe sous le Second Empire” ;"* Thouvenel pub- 
lished in 1891 a book on Nicholas I* et Napoléon III; F. Charles-Roux on 
Alexander II, Gorchakoff et Napoléon ITT;°* Henry has discussed the accession 


% Tiibingen, 1933. % 1882. 

7G. Rothan, Souvenirs diplomatiques. L’Europe et lavénement du Second Empire 
(1890). 

% Revue d'histoire diplomatique, LXV (1931), 251-69. 

9 Lt.-Col. Revol, “Le haut commandement en Crimée,”’ Revue militaire francaise, 
VII-VIII (1923), 73-109, 234-56, 289-313, 51-82. 

100 Alfred Stern, “L’insurrection polonaise de 1863 et I’Impératrice Eugénie,”” Rerue 
historique, CXX XVII (1921), 66-73. 

101 F, Charles-Roux, “La Russie et l’alliance anglo-frangaise aprés la guerre de 
Crimée,”” Revue historique, CI (1909), 272-315; idem, “La Russie, la France et la ques- 
tion d’Orient aprés la guerre de Crimée,” ibid., CTX (1912), 272-306; idem, “La France 
et l’entente russo-prussienne aprés la guerre de Crimée,” ibid., CXII (1913), 28-61; 
idem, “La Russie et la politique italienne de Napoléon III,” ibid., CV (1910), 35-62, 
277-301; Vernon J. Puryear, “New light on the origins of the Crimean War,” Journal of 
modern history, III (1931), 219-34; Marcel Handelsman, “La guerre de Crimée, la 
question polonaise et les origines du probléme bulgare,” Revue historique, CLXIX 
(1982), 271-315; V. Boutenko, “Un projet d’alliance franco-russe en 1856,” ibid., CLV 
(1927), 277-325. 

102 G.I. Bratianu, professor at the University of Jassy, has written a small book from 
the eastern point of view, Napoléon III et les nationalités (1934). 

103 Revue des études historiques, LX XIX (1913), 629-58. 

104 1913. See also Vernon J. Puryear, England, Russia and the Straits Question, 1844- 
1856 (Berkeley, 1931) and Harold Temperley, ‘““The Treaty of Paris of 1856 and its 
execution,” Journal of modern history, TV (1932), 387-414, 523-48. 
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of the Hohenzollerns to the Rumanian throne but without elucidating the 
role of the French emperor.'® Kaiser is chiefly concerned with the attitude 
toward the Poles.'% 

If the expedition to Syria is included among the colonial enterprises, it 
must be regretted that it has not been treated in the same manner as those in 
China and Mexico.'” Likewise, the history of the cultural and economic ex- 
pansion of France into the Turkish Empire remains to be told. In any case 
the disagreeable relations which Napoleon III had with the government of 
the United States during his intervention in Mexico and his more or less open- 
ly avowed favoring of the Confederacy have not called forth any French 
writings which would complete the American documentation. There would 
be profit in reconsidering the problem in the light of the archives of the 
French ministry of foreign affairs. 

More writers are preoccupied with the Italian crisis, in which the papacy 
and the Catholic world were directly concerned and which weighed so heavily 
on the destinies of the Second Empire. Many French historians have written 
on Italian unification; particularly to be remembered are the little but very 
useful book of Georges Bourgin, La formation de l'unité italienne'® and, above 
all, Paul Matter, Cavour et l’unité italienne.’” Since the work of E. Bourgeois 
and E. Clermont, Rome et Napoléon, 1849-1870," Jules Gay has written Les 
deux Romes et l' opinion frangaise: les rapports franco-italiens depuis 1815, and 
Joséph Trésal, L’annerion de la Savoie a la France." The Italians on their 


1% Paul Henry, L’ abdication du Prince Cuza et l’avénement de la dynastie de Hohen- 
zollern au tréne de Roumanie (1930). 

10 Karl Kaiser, Kaiser Napoleon III und der polnische Aufstand von 1863 (Berlin, 
1932). In a communication to the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques in 
December, 1927, Albert Pingaud analyzed the secret negotiations between the tsar and 
Napoleon III at the time of the Italian war. 

107 For the expedition to Cochin China cf. Gabriel Hanotaux and Alfred Martineau, 
Histoire des colonies frangaises, Vol. V, Inde, Indochine (1934); for Algeria, Augustin 
Bernard, L’ Algérie (1930) and Stéphane Gsell, Georges Marcais, and Yvert, Histoire de 
l’ Algérie (1929) ; for Senegal, Georges Hardy, La mise en valeur du Sénégal de 1817 4 1854 
(1921) and Prosper Cultru, Histoire du Sénégal du XV® siécle 4 1870 (1910), as well as 
the biography of Faidherbe, André Demaison, Faidherbe (1932); the Comte de Palikao 
has edited the memoirs of his grandfather, Général Cousin de Montauban, Comte de 
Palikao, Souvenirs sur I’ expédition de Chine de 1860 (1932); for Mexico, see Paul Gaulot, 
L’expédition du Mexique (1906), idem, L’empire de Maximilien (2 vols.; 1889-90), Count 
Egon Corti, Maximilien et Charlotte du Mexique (1927), and Louis Sonolet, “L’agonie de 
l'empire du Mexique, d’aprés des lettres et des notes inédites du général Castelnau,” 
Revue de Paris, XXXIV (Aug. 1927), 590-626, 862-98. 


108 1929. 
109 1925-27. This is better than Maurice Paléologue, Cavour (1926). 
10 1907. 11 1931 and 1913, respectively. 
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side have published the correspondence of Cavour and the ambassador 
Nigra,"? and Mazziotti has written a general work on the relations of Napole- 
on and Italy." 

But, of course, Franco-German relations form the greater part of the writ- 
ings on Napoleonic diplomacy. As a matter of fact, very little has appeared 
on the period preceding the chancellorship of Bismarck; the crisis of 1859, 
which was contemporary with the Italian war, does not stand out as an essen- 
tially important episode in the relations between Napoleon and Prussia. Even 
the German historian, Oncken, who seeks to discover in the policy of the 
emperor a permanent interest in the Rhine, found it only after 1863,"* and 
one of his compatriots undertook to show the exaggeration in this concep- 
tion."> Driault and Muret studied the réle played by French diplomacy in 
the Danish War," but, strangely enough, the extraordinary activity displayed 
by the French representatives in Germany during the critical year of 1866 
has not produced a single original monograph since the work of Rothan."” 
It is necessary to rely on the Les origines de la guerre de 1870-1871 (19 vols.; 
1910-17), published by the French ministry of foreign affairs. In connection 
with one of the volumes of this admirable series George Pagés wrote an 
article on ‘‘L’affaire du Luxembourg.’’"* Moreover, with this episode one 
approaches a phase of much interest in the relations of Paris and Brussels. 


12 Tl carteggio Cavour-Nigra dal 1858 al 1861 (2 vols.; Bologna, 1927). 


3M. Mazziotti, Napoleone III e l'Italia (Milan, 1925); cf. Albert Pingoud, “Na- 
poléon III et les projets de confédération italienne,” Rerue historique, CLIV (1927), 
20-33. Marcel Boulenger has written a little book, L’attentat Orsini (1926). 


4 Hermann Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleon III von 1863 bis 1870 und 
der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-71 (4 vols.; Berlin, 1926). Cf. Michel L’Heritier, 
‘Les documents diplomatiques austro-allemands sur les origines de la guerre de 1870- 
71,” Revue d'histoire moderne, I (1927), 422-48. 


"6 Hans Holborn, “Onckens Werk iiber die Rheinpolitik Napoleons III,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXXXIX (1929), 303-13. 


46 Edouard Driault, “La diplomatie francaise pendant la guerre de Danemark,” 
Revue historique, CVII (1911), 79-94; P. Muret, “La politique francaise dans |'affaire 
des duchés,” Revue @ histoire moderne et contemporaine, XVI (1911), 187-69, 300-333; 
L. D. Steefel, The Schleswig-Holstein question (Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 


7 Rothan, La politique francaise en 1866 (1887). Cf. Doutenville, ““La France, la 
Prussie, et l’Allemagne au lendemain de Sadowa,” Nouvelle revue, LI (1921), 119-31, 
and G. Vauthier, “Au-dela et en deca de nos frontiéres en 1866,” Révolution de 1848, 
XXV (1928), 112-23. 

118 Revue d'histoire moderne, I (1926), 5-23, 401-23. There is also an older work by 
Rothan, “‘La France et sa politique extérieure en 1867,” Revue historique, XX XV (1887), 
110, XLIII (1890), 88, and an article by R. Lévy-Guénot, “L’illusion de la paix en 
1867,” Révolution de 1848, XTX (1922), 6-20. 
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To study the matter from this angle one may exploit the very numerous Bel- 
gian productions and refer in particular to the memoirs of Baron Beyens, who 
also wrote a short general account of the views of Napoleon III on Belgium.""® 

On the origins of the war of 1870 there is an embarrassment of riches.'2° Let 
us mention first the synoptic accounts of Sorel, Welschinger, Chuquet, and 
Montesquiou on the French side,’ of Oncken (already cited above), Hessel- 
barth, and Delbriick for the German,’ and of Lord in the “‘Harvard historical 
studies,”’ the last rather unfavorable to Bismarck.'** Count Bennedetti nar- 
rated his personal experience in Trois ans en Allemagne, Ma mission en Preusse, 
and Ma mission a4 Ems.'** On the Hohenzollern candicacy and the Ems affair 
it is still worth while to consult an article bySalomon, which shows Ollivier 
duped by Garmont,’ and another by Saurel, who attempts to determine the 
responsibility of Bismarck for the dispatch of the famous telegram.'® Pingaud 
proves that the Prussian chancellor brought about the failure of a disarma- 
ment project suggested in February by Ollivier."*’ The attitude of the Em- 


"9 “Napoléon ITI et la Belgique,” Revue générale, CTX (1923), 3-20. It is also neces- 
sary to consult the more general works of Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, VII 
(Brussels, 1932); Comte Louis de Lichtervelde, Léopold II (Brussels, 1926); Pierre 
Daye, Léopold IT (1934); Lanzac de Laborie, ‘“‘La question belge sous le Second Em- 
pire,” Correspondant, CCXXV (1925), 895-903; Michel Huisman, ‘“‘La Belgique et les 
Pays-Bas pendant la crise de 1870,”” Le flambeau, XI (1928; De Lannoy, “La neutralité 
belge et la guerre de 1870,”” Revue catholique des idées et des faits (1925). 

20 On the Niel Law cf. Général Palat, Histoire de la guerre de 1870, I (1901), Louis 
Engerand, “Le projet Niel et l’opinion,” Correspondant, CCXIV (1913), 1093-1111. 

121 Albert Sorel, Histoire diplomatique de la guerre franco-allemande (2 vols.; 1875); 
Henri Welschinger, La guerre de 1870, causes et responsibilités (2 vols.; 1910); Arthur M. 
Chuquet, La guerre 1870-71 (1895); L. de Montesquiou, Les causes politiques du 
désastre (1914). 

12H. Hesselbarth, Die Entstehung des deutsch-franzisischen Krieges (1910), Hans 
Delbriick, “Der Ursprung des Krieges,”’ Preussische Jahrbiicher, LXX (1892), 729-46; 
LXXIX (1895), 341-48. 

123 Origins of the war of 1870 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924). 

1241900, 1871, and 1895, respectively. Cf. Muret, “Ollivier et le duc de Gramont,” 
Revue @ histoire moderne et contemporaine, XIII (1910), 305-28, XIV (1911), 178-213, 
and Emile Ollivier, Philosophie d'une guerre, 1870 (1910). 

% Henry Salomon, “L’incident Hohenzollern,” Bulletin de la société d'histoire 
moderne (1922), cf. idem, ‘“‘Une expérience politique en 1870: le ministére du 2 janvier. 
L’incident Hohenzollern,” Revue de synthése historique, XXXII (1921), 15-91; and 
Lincident Hohenzollern (1923); Général Palat, Les origines de la guerre de 1870. La 
candidature Hohenzollern (1912). 

26 Charles Saurel, Le drame de la dépéche d’Ems. Juillet 1870 (1930). 

227 Albert Pingaud, “Un projet de désarmement en 1870,” Revue des deux-mondes, 
VII (1932), 905-14. Also Maurice Raoul-Duval, “Les projets de désarmement franco- 
prussiens en 1870,” Revue de Paris, XXI (Oct., 1914), 727-39. 
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press Eugénie, as recounted by Maurice Paléologue in certain revelations, is 
discussed by Peyron,'** and we have besides a sketch by Hermant of her réle 
as regent.”® Paul Pilant, ‘“‘Genése des projets d’annexion de !’Alsace et de 
Lorraine en 1870-71,” established the origins of the project for the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine.'*° 

The military operations, as dramatic as could be desired, have been the 
subject of official publications issued by the general staffs of the belligerents.!! 
They had been described long in advance of the appearance of these monu- 
mental collections'® upon the basis of which special efforts have been made to 
emphasize certain salient facts, such as the battles, decisive in the end, in 
which Bazaine engaged around Metz. Driault has written an article on Ba- 
zaine at Metz.'** General Palat has also discussed the réle of this marshal and 
has come to a conclusion unfavorable to him.'** Bapst, Commander Mojon, 
and Commander Humbert have each written on the siege of Metz.'** More 
recently still Pilant, in a series of critical articles, which exhibit carefully 
balanced judgment, in the Révolution de 1848 has attempted to minimize 
Bazaine’s responsibility.'* Sedan, the supreme catastrophe, is so clear a deci- 
sion of destiny that scientific history has not been equal to the task.'*7 At 
most, recourse is to be had to the publications which deal with the personal 
réle of the empress in the conduct of the war, and to the letters written to her 

128 Elie Peyron, “Les révélations de M. Paléologue,” Révolution de 1848, XXV (1929- 
30), 382-95. 

29 FE. Hermant, “La régence de l’impératrice Eugénie, d’aprés des documents nou- 
veaux,” Rerue des questions historiques, CIV (1926), 295-356; CV (1927), 51-103. 

130 Révolution de 1848, XXXI (1934), 155-69. 

131 Der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg (5 vols.; Berlin, 1872-81); Historical Section of the 
General Staff, La guerre de 1870-71 (1901-8); Lt.-Col. L. Rousset, Le haut commande- 
ment des armées allemandes en 1870 (1908). 

182 A. Duquet, Guerre de 1870-71 (11 vols.; 1887-1909); Général Palat, La guerre de 
1870 (7 vols.; 1901-7). 

183 Edouard Driault, “Bazaine 4 Metz,” Rerue des études napoléoniennes, V (1914), 
63-98. 

134 Général Palat, Une grande question d'histoire et de psychologie. Bazaine et nos 
désastres en 1870 (1913). 

135 Edmund Bapst, Le siége de Metz en 1870 (1926); Commandant Mojon, “Metz, 
1870,” Revue de Paris, XXXVII (July-Aug., 1930), 43-70, 309-26, 665-98, 898-925; 
Commandant Humbert, Bazaine et le drame de Metz (1929). 

136 Paul Pilant, “Bazaine 4 Metz,” XXIX (1932), 195-203. Cf. Peyron’s reply, 
‘“‘Bazaine 4 Metz,” ibid., XXX (1933-34), 212-29, XX XI (1934-35), 2-15. 


137 One may read the account of the war by the novelists Paul and Victor Mar- 
gueritte, sons of the general: Histoire de la guerre de 1870-1871 (1914). 
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by Napoleon III.'** Public opinion in France is shown in the diary of Comte 
d’Haussinville.'** 

6. The heritage from Napoleon III.—After the quatre septembre, pleasantly 
narrated by Recouly,'* we can easily follow the emperor as a captive in Ger- 
many and then into exile,’ as well as the refugee empress in England.'* 
Regarding the hope which Eugénie was able to cherish of reviving the empire 
by concluding a quick peace with Bismarck, there are the interesting pages of 
Peyron:'* the empress’ stature is not increased by this final political effort. 

The Bonapartist party could not have deluded itself regarding the chances 
for a renewal of its popularity after such hard experiences. Nevertheless, the 
Commune and the inability of the Orleanists and the Legitimists to agree on 
a restoration roused this hope in the hearts of its most devoted adherents. 
One is convinced of this by reading the second volume of the correspondence 
between Prince Napoleon and Ollivier,'** and the Lettres de l’eril of the 
latter,'“ without mentioning the general histories of the early years of the 
Third Republic.'* Filon recalled the life of his illustrious pupil, the prince 
imperial, and his death was related in an article in the Revue de Paris.'* 
Since the fall of Napoleon III the activity of the Bonapartists has tended to 
be merged with that of the partisans of the appel au peuple and of the absolut- 
ists who are always to be found in the front rank of the adversaries of the 
republic, especially during the crises which that régime has undergone. It 
would be interesting to attempt to follow the destiny of the imperialist voters 
and their alliance either with the conservative parties, which had no too 
distinct labels, or with radicalism. In his Tableau politique de la France de 

138 Napoléon III, “Lettres 4 l’impératrice Eugénie, 1870-71,” Revue des deuz- 
mondes, LIX (1930), 5-30. 

139 Mon journal pendant la guerre (1905). 

1 Raymond Recouly, Le 4 septembre (1930). 


M41 Paul Guériot, La captivité de Napoléon III en Allemagne (1926), and Général 
Castelnau, “Sedan et Wilhelmshthe,”’ Rerue de Paris, XXXV (Oct.—Nov., 1929), 499- 
521, 851-74. 


12 Agnés Carrey, Empress Eugénie in exile (London, 1922). 

43. Peyron, “Le réle de l’impératrice Eugénie en septembre-octobre 1870,” 
Révolution de 1848, XVIII (1920-21), 293-304. 

144 Revue des deux-mondes, LIX (1930), 782-818; LX (1930), 345-71, 591-615. 

145 1921. 

M46 Gabriel Hanotaux, Histoire de la France contemporaine, 1871-1900 (4 vols.; 1903- 
8); Edgar Zevort, Histoire de la Troisiéme République (4 vols.; 1898-1900); Edouard de 
Marcére, Histoire de la Troisiéme République (1904); Alphonse Bertrand, Les origines 
de la Troisiéme République (1911). 

47 A. Filon, Le prince impérial. Souvenirs et documents (1912); Comtesse des Garets, 
“La mort du prince impérial,” Rerue de Paris, XX XV (1929), 737-69. 
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Vouest sous la Troisiéme République (1913) André Siegfried has furnished us 
with some hints and a method. 

As for the survival of the Napoleonic cult in the form either of a hope for 
the restoration of a Bonaparte or, more generally, of admiration for the van- 
ished régime, manifestations of this may be noted in literature and in the 
press, among certain highly placed personages as well as in certain popular 
circles. Furthermore, one may state that regret for the fall of the empire 
keeps pace with the apology for the founder of the dynasty: distance lending 
enchantment, those of a certain opinion (quite intelligibly) would be prone 
to prefer the memory of the great Napoleon—despite Waterloo—to that of 
the victim of Sedan. 


CLERMONT FERRAND, FRANCE 
1935 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A political and cultural history of modern Europe. By Caruron J. H. Hayes. 
Vol. II, A century of predominantly industrial society, 1830-1935. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 1215. $4.50. 

Textbooks in recent European history fall into two main divisions—those 
which aim to be mere “‘highroad maps,” eliminating all unessential detail and 
concerned only to present the main directions of historical movement, and 
those more ambitious books which are topographical surveys of the whole 
countryside and trace out many a fascinating bypath. Excellent texts exist 
of both types, especially the former; but it is unjust to judge either by the 
standards of the other. If a college freshman, accustomed to the dry-biscuit- 
and-orange-juice diet which most of us serve him, should be a bit bewildered 
when he sits down to the Christmas banquet provided by Professor Hayes, in 
twelve hundred pages devoted to a single century, the fault is certainly not 
that of the generous founder of the feast. Even as compared with the author’s 
earlier text (Political and social history of modern Europe, Vol. II, 1815-1924), 
famous in its day for unusual richness and variety of content, there has been 
a marked enrichment with new material. Though the story starts fifteen years 
later, in 1830 instead of 1815, which should theoretically counterbalance the 
added events of the last decade, the new textbook is much the fuller. 

But the difference is not mainly in length. Instead of following a political 
narrative, varied by occasional chapters on economic and social conditions, 
political events and cultural changes are boldly woven into a single synthetic 
strand. This method has its dangers. It may perplex the young student, 
accustomed to see politics, economics, religion, and art all tucked away in 
special chapters and under separate labels; and it may in some hands mean 
the arrangement of history according to a preconceived philosophical scheme. 
From the first danger Mr. Hayes has been saved by a careful clarity of style 
and arrangement; from the second, by an equally careful moderation of state- 
ment and dread of dogmatism. He does not intrude his own opinions so boldly 
as Erich Achorn, H. E. Barnes, H. G. Wells, and most successful practitioners 
of synthetic history; one must usually read between the lines to savor an oc- 
casional faint tang of irony, and there is an almost total absence of direct 
praise or censure of men or movements. He is as rigorously “‘factual” as the 
most conventional writer of ‘‘outlines,’’ though he introduces many facts, es- 
pecially in recording industrial, scientific, and artistic progress, which such a 
writer would omit. 

The general theme of the book is the development of western civilization 
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under the pressure of novel forces, the most important of which was indus- 
trialism. Literature and art are closely related to political and economic de- 
velopment. Mr. Hayes agrees with Robert C. Binkley in associating liberalism 
with romanticism in the early nineteenth century and realism with the more 
materialistic and imperialistic outlook of the later years of the century. The 
same chapter includes the Romantic movement in literature and the revolu- 
tions of 1848; another chapter bears the title of “The vogue of realism” and 
includes, among many other topics, evolutionary biology, statistical social 
science, Marxian socialism, Schopenhauer’s pessimism, the adoption of com- 
pulsory military service in continental Europe, and the revival of competitive 
national tariffs. Whether all these movements were really causally related or 
equally the product of a “‘spirit of the age’”’ might, of course, be questioned; 
but their interconnection is indicated logically, modestly, and without undue 
insistence. If synthetic history is at all permissible, the task could hardly have 
been more sagaciously performed. 

Two features in the makeup of the book are worthy of special comment. One 
is the great abundance of illustrations and small cuts from modern artists and 
illustrators. Daumier is represented six times; Rodin, four; Meshtrovich, 
three; and nearly all the leading representatives of cubism, futurism, post- 
impressionism, and so forth appear with alm :t excessive lavishness. The 
maps represent a departure toward bold simplification; most of them aim to 
show one point and one only, and all physical detail that might blur this point 
is left out. The genealogical tables, bibliographies, and index are good; but 
the last would have been improved by more topical analysis. It does not 
assist the student to turn up “Italy” and then find an undocumented list of 


more than a hundred figures! 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
University of Michigan 





Mercantilism. By Ext F. Heckscuer. Authorized translation by MenpEL 
Suaptro. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 472+419. $15.00. 


This work, first published in Swedish in 1931 and later in German, has 
been widely reviewed and highly praised. It has deserved all the attention 
that it has received; it is undoubtedly one of the most important studies of 
recent years in the field of economic history. It gives a penetrating analysis, 
with which every student of history should be familiar, of a much misunder- 
stood body of economic theory and practice. The warped notion of English, 
French, and Dutch mercantilism, given by classical economists and current 
in our secondary literature, needed straightening out. Professor Heckscher 
has done it; one can only hope that his effort will set aright his English readers. 

**Mercantilism” or the “‘mercantile system” were expressions created and 
used by the physiocrats and Adam Smith to designate the economic policies 
of western European states in the period from approximately 1500 to their 
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own time. Professor Heckscher points out, however, that ‘‘mercantilism”’ 
was not a hard and fast concept but varied greatly according to time and 
place. The term was essentially a creation of the mind to facilitate the pres- 
entation of laissez faire doctrine. Yet, mercantilism did have some unity of 
meaning. It was concerned fundamentally with the unification of the state, 
although, coming when it did, it encountered many disjointing traditions 
(internal custom barriers, policies of provisioning against famines, guild re- 
strictions, etc.). It developed, moreover, at a time when business relationships 
over large areas were becoming closer; and both politicians and men of wealth 
aimed to use the state to facilitate money-making. Mercantilists were thus 
interested in national wealth as well as personal fortune. Their reasoning dur- 
ing the course of three centuries, especially in England and France, seems to 
have been, according to Heckscher, somewhat as follows: In what does na- 
tional wealth consist? If it consists in bullion, the nation must obtain precious 
metals. It may obtain them by an excess of exports over imports; but such a 
‘favorable balance of trade”’ can only be had if the state has great capacity for 
production. Production, then, is the basis of state wealth, and everything 
must be done to increase it. Home industries must be protected and built up; 
the home market must be kept for native products; overseas territories must 
be exploited; colonies for the benefit of the mother-country must be conquered; 
foreign trade must be obtained by the manufacture of quality goods; and 
quality goods can be had only by the regulation of industry. 

Varied as mercantilist theory at various stages was and varied as was its 
practice to meet specific conditions, state power, state wealth, and production 
were primary concerns. The mercantilist system can thus be differentiated 
from laissez faire, for, although the proponents of the latter theory were in- 
terested in the wealth of a nation, they sought it by methods different from 
those of the mercantilists. They believed in natural, eternal, immutable eco- 
nomic laws which should not be interfered with by man except in most ex- 
treme circumstances. They placed emphasis on individualism, free trade, and 
consumption. 

Mr. Heckscher’s comparison of mercantilism with laissez faire and his de- 
tailed discussion of the mercantile system are realistic, historical, and en- 
lightening. Some reviewers, especially historians, have criticized Mr. Heck- 
scher for his topical, rather than chronological, treatment; but economic 
theorists, by the same token, have congratulated him on it. The most serious 
criticism to be leveled at the work is unquestionably the lack of attention 
given to Portugal and Spain. This is, to my mind, an unfortunate omission. 
No complete picture of mercantilism can be had without a knowledge of the 
economic history of the Iberian countries after 1498. One would do well to 
supplement the present work with Horrock’s Short history of mercantilism for 
an understanding of mercantilism in Portugal and Spain. 

SueparpD B. CLoucu 


Columbia University 
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Robert Blake, sometime commanding all the fleets and naval forces of England. 
By Rocer Beapon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 308. 
$6.00. 

**No nonsense!” might well serve as the text of this soldierly biography of 
the Cromwellian general-at-sea. The nonsense deprecated is the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Toryism rife of late years which would make heroes and statesmen of 
Stuart kings. In particular it is the attribution of England’s sea power to the 
vision and resolution of Charles I and his sons which has moved Colonel 
Beadon to set his lance in rest for the Protector and his navy. In addition 
a sense of justice, a feeling that England has been negligent of one who 
served her well, and asked only to be enabled to serve her, has prompted this 
biography. The negligence is more Blake’s than England’s, however, for the 
admiral not only shunned publicity in his lifetime but left little in record, or 
even, it would seem, in the memories of men who knew him, to say what 
manner of man he was. Although Colonel Beadon has consulted some three 
hundred unpublished letters of Blake, the haul of new facts has been small. 
They tell us where he was at the dates of writing, a little more about the 
organizational aspects of his tasks, something about his handling of the fleet. 
In all that concerned himself Blake continues to be the most reticent of sea 
heroes. The son of a Somerset merchant, he was educated in Wadham Col- 
lege, inherited a modest patrimony, engaged in trade, sojourned in Holland, 
sat for Bridgwater in the Short Parliament. That is the sum of what is known 
of Blake before he emerges in history as captain in the Parliamentary defense 
of Bristol. Thenceforward we know his public career, and only that. Was he 
Puritan or Independent? Did he favor or oppose the death of the king? The 
dispersal of the Rump? The offer of the crown to Cromwell? The war with 
the Dutch? We do not know. Scarcely a saying of Blake has been recorded. 

This, then, must be the story of a career, and the man read from his deeds. 
The career has been carefully studied and sympathetically pondered. Colonel 
Beadon has declined to furnish references. He does furnish a list of “‘principal 
authorities consulted,” which includes the best-known collections of sources, 
the naval historians, Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth, and whatever 
has been written of Blake. Except for Blok’s Life of Admiral De Ruyter, and 
such translations as are found in the Letters and papers edited by Gardiner 
and Atkinson, no foreign authority is mentioned; and some good material in 
English, e.g., Fulton’s Sovereignty of the sea, has been overlooked. Evidently 
Colonel Beadon has not read Dr. Shaw’s observations on Restoration finance. 

The book which has ensued from such consultations and omissions is 
naturally myopic. If the reader is desirous of an accurate, understanding ac- 
count and evaluation of Blake’s military and naval achievements, he will find 
it here. The character of Blake—tenacious yet merciful, brave yet cautious— 
seems justly inferred from what he did. But of history of a larger kind, 
Colonel Beadon is careless, even a little contemptuous. What could be more 
erroneous that his statement: ‘“‘Up to midway through the sixteenth century 
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Holland was hardly more than a revolted province of the Spanish Empire” 
(p. 122)? And what could be more summary than his assumption that Eng- 
land’s war with the United Provinces was provoked by “‘the maritime pre- 
tensions of the Dutch” (p. 102)? And what reliance is to be placed on his 
preference for Blake’s account of the opening of hostilities off Dover, over that 
offered by Tromp, on the score that Blake was not a liar (p. 134)? Finally, 
though there will be many to sympathize with Colonel Beadon’s pride in 
English sea power and in “the service,” civilians may perhaps question 


whether these are ends in themselves. 
VioLeET BARBOUR 


Vassar College 





Royal instructions to British colonial governors 1670-1776. Collated and edited 
by Leonarp Woops LABAREE, assistant professor of history, Yale Uni- 
versity. 2 vols. Published for the American Historical Association. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935. Pp. 462+474. $10.00. 

From 1670 to 1776, two hundred and ten sets of general instructions were 
issued to the royal governors of the British colonies in North America. These 
instructions contain some twenty thousand articles. Bulk and the impossibil- 
ity of readily comparing similar articles precluded the printing of each set 
separately. Dr. Labaree has collated the general, trade, and additional in- 
structions into 1,076 articles, arranged according to topics. The most common 
form of an instruction is printed in full, followed by directions as to how the 
phraseology of variant forms can be reconstructed. Then a list appears of the 
colonies to the governors of which the instruction was sent, indicating the 
years during which the different forms were in force within different colonies. 
Consequently it is possible to reconstruct the form of an instruction or instruc- 
tions on any given topic for any given colony for any date, and to trace the 
development of British policy on a particular subject or compare the treat- 
ment of any subject in the instructions to the different colonies at the same 
time. An excellent analytical table of contents and an adequate index are pro- 
vided. The usefulness of these volumes cannot be overestimated. 

As expected, a large portion of the articles deal with governmental affairs, 
such as the council, the assembly, legislation and finance, the administra- 
tion of justice, and military and naval affairs. These have been the subject 
of the editor’s special study, Royal government in America. The remaining 
articles are concerned with economic and social aspects of the colonial world, 
policies as to religion and morals, land distribution, group settlements, trade 
and commerce. Supplementary material includes representative commissions, 
the letters of Governors Grenville of Barbados, Popple of Bermuda, and Glen 
of South Carolina on their trade and general instructions in response to a 
board of trade request of 1752. Especially illuminating are the observations 
of Glen on the enforcement of the acts of trade and navigation. 

The instructions yield much information illustrative of tendencies in the 
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colonial world as well as aspects of royal policy. Policies, such as permanent 
revenue acts, originated for an island colony, were subsequently applied to 
the continental colonies. Again, the home government attempted to establish 
new settlements in a manner similar to the New England township system. 
Thus, royal policy may be viewed as having origins both in London and in the 
colonies. Seven articles deal with the means to prevent servile insurrections 
in Jamaica, and it appears that officials in London were more concerned with 
the welfare and safety of the colonists than were the colonists themselves. A 
fundamental point in British policy was the extension of the benefits of the 
British constitution, as expressed in Magna Charta, the habeas corpus act, 
and the common law, to all or to part of the colonial world. The following 
will serve as illustrations: security of life, liberty, and property; prohibition 
of ex post facto laws; that no man should be the judge of his own cause; that 
civil and criminal justice should be administered according to the law and 
equity of England as nearly as was possible under different circumstances. In 
fact, the central principle of English law extended to the colonies was “‘due 
process of law.” All in all, one is impressed with the tolerance and good will 
which the home government displayed in the face of colonial tendencies to 
evade the instructions; and in this policy of moderation were some of the 
causes of the triumph of the colonial assembly and of the severance of the 
ties between thirteen of the colonies and the mother-country. 
CuARLEs F. StrRoNG 
Smithshire, Illinois 





La crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715. By Paut Hazarp, professeur 

au Collége de France. 2 vols. Paris: Boivin, 1935. Pp. 326+316. Fr. 60. 

A striking, rather than a descriptive, title often proclaims an author’s 
thesis. The distinguished professor at the Collége de France has called his 
cultural history of Europe during the last half of Louis XIV’s reign ““The 
crisis of the European conscience” because he believes that the last twenty 
years of the seventeenth century and the first fifteen years of the eighteenth 
saw the most important intellectual revolution that history records. ‘“‘What 
a contrast!” he bursts out, “‘what a sudden transition! The hierarchy, disci- 
pline, order enforced by authority, dogmas strictly regulating life, are what the 
men of the seventeenth century loved. Constraint, authority, dogma are 
what the men of the eighteenth century detested.” How did this sudden 
change from religion to rationalism, from authority to liberty, come about? 

To answer this question the author has painted a brilliant picture of the 
age. In the first section he describes the psychological changes brought about 
by the new geological discoveries, by historical criticism, by heterodoxy, and 
by the genius of Bayle. The second section, on the battle with tradition, por- 
trays the rationalists, the biblical critics, and Leibniz. A third section is de- 
voted to the reconstruction attempted by Locke, the deists, the political sci- 
entists, the moralists, the popular scientists, and the exponents of bourgeois 
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culture. A fourth part exhibits the literary, artistic, musical, romantic, and 
religious elements in the situation. 

Though the publishers have not sent for review the third volume of the 
present work, which is sold separately and is said to contain notes and refer- 
ences, every reader even slightly acquainted with the period will see on each 
page evidence of the writer's thorough familiarity with the literature of his 
subject. Naturally, some things are better treated than are others. France 
is the center of the scene, which is at it should be. England gets a fair share 
of attention, while neither Germany nor Italy is slighted. Topically, litera- 
ture is best treated, and science worst. In fact, except popular science, this 
subject is barely glanced at. Nor are the intellectural repercussions of the rise 
of the middle class at all evaluated. In a work which professes to “turn the 
eyes from the seductive beauty of literature to the underlying forces which 
determine it”’ (I, 183), these are serious omissions. They do not, however, pre- 
vent the author from discovering many interesting connections between the 
moral, aesthetic, and philosophical trends of the age. 

Most of the chapters are masterly in description and analysis of some par- 
ticular mind or school. The portraits are lifelike; the narrative is close and 
fluent. What better than the exposition of geographical and ethnographical 
ideas can be found anywhere? What more just and colorful than the portrait 
of the bourgeois, the honnéte homme, the deist, the visionary, the enthusiast, 
is there in any other history? 

Where much is given, it seems ungracious to ask more. It is futile to 
criticize an author for the defects of his qualities. Nevertheless, as this his- 
torian professes not only to describe the crisis but to explain it, the reader 
must be warned that no satisfactory explanation of the great change is 
offered. Why did the minds of men change so much and so suddenly in the 
years before and after 1700? If this was the era of a great revolution, what 
caused the rapid turn? According to M. Hazard, it was the after-effort of 
the Renaissance. It is not, he asserts, merely a matter of vague similarity 
between two epochs, but of a real historical connection. The classicism and 
the skepticism of the humanists, after tunneling underground for a century 
and a half, suddenly emerged to produce their perfect work in the Enlighten- 
ment. To many students of the period this explanation of the phenomena will 
seem profoundly unsatisfactory. The new elements in the situation were 
really science, invention, geographical discovery, and the social changes due 
to the commercial revolution and the growth of an educated and prosperous 
middle class. Polybius makes a valuable distinction between adpxai and duriat 
in history. One may, indeed, find the antecedents or origins of some parts of 
the Enlightenment in the Renaissance; its causes and efficient factors lie 
elsewhere. And the maxim, much quoted by the men of the seventeenth cen- 


tury, “‘vere scire est scire per causas,” still remains true. 
PRESERVED SMITH 


Cornell University 
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The estates general of 1789. The problems of composition and organization. By 
MircueE.u B. Garrett, Px.D., professor of modern European history in 
the University of North Carolina. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1935. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

Professor Garrett’s narrative opens in 1787 with the defiance of the French 
government by the aristocrats: first by the Assembly of Notables, who re- 
fused to pay taxes like everyone else; then by the parlement of Paris, which 
refused registration of new taxes, demanded an estates general, and stirred the 
courts and the people until the government could not collect taxes. From 
there, with increasing detail, the story is continued. Faced with bankruptcy, 
Brienne knew that it was time to yield and promised an estates general. But 
he yielded (so thinks Mr. Garrett) with a sly purpose. Discussion over the 
form of the coming estates general would, he hoped, divide the opposition into 
privileged and non-privileged; and then, if the two groups could not agree, 
the estates general might never meet, or, if it met, would talk, and bicker, 
and arrive at nothing. The king would remain master. As if, therefore, to 
inflame discussion, Brienne threw the entire question of the form of the 
estates general open to debate. On July 5, 1788, the king invited his subjects 
to find out by research what the estates general had been in the past, and to 
write him, telling what they had found. As everyone knows, they responded 
with documents, memorials, petitions, and pamphlets; and from then on, 
until Frenchmen grew tired, France never suffered for want of discussion. 

The discussion, as Brienne hoped, aroused disagreement. The parlement 
of Paris, on September 25, declared that in the coming estates general each 
order must have the same number of representatives, and that vote should be 
taken by order. Members of the bourgeoisie of Paris replied that the third 
estate must have at least as many representatives as the other two orders 
combined, and that vote should be by head. Necker, Brienne’s successor, 
rather timid, disliking the parlement’s declaration yet not wishing to override 
it directly, resummoned the Assembly of Notables, hoping it would take a 
stand against the parlement. The maneuvre failed. The Notables gave only 
added support to the parlement’s position. And Necker now had to override 
not only the parlement but also the Notables, the princes, and the king’s 
ministers before he won the king to his own illogical solution: double repre- 
sentation and vote by order. 

This is the story the book tells. In its main outlines and in many details 
it has been told before—by Gomel, Chérest, Wahl, Carré, and others. Be- 
sides telling it more clearly, where then lies Mr. Garrett’s contribution? First, 
it lies in his discussion of the second Assembly of Notables. That assembly, 
called by Necker to give advice on the form of the estates general, has usually 
been dismissed by historians as a group of idle, short-sighted aristocrats who 
selfishly advocated equal representation and vote by order. Short-sighted and 
selfish they may have been; idle they were not. On the hundred and one 
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minute and obscure points concerning what forms should be used in choosing 
the estates general, they worked hard, calling for great bundles of documents 
from the archives. And except for the recommendation of equal representa- 
tion for the three orders, the results of their researches were adopted in the 
royal electoral regulations of January 24, 1789. Secondly, Mr. Garrett does 
well to observe that (contrary to scholarly belief) the question of vote by order 
was not left open and undecided by Necker or the king’s council. In the same 
proclamation where double representation was granted, it was definitely de- 
clared that vote would be by order. 

Finally, and most significant, Mr. Garrett presents the results of his study 
of the memorials and pamphlets which appeared in great numbers at this 
time. According to the reviewer's calculation (based, of course, on Mr. 
Garrett's bibliographical list) between July 5 and September 25, 1788, 102 
pamphlets appeared, an average of 1.2 per day; between September 25 and 
November 6, 135, a daily average of 3.2; between November 6 and Decem- 
ber 12, 132, a daily average of 3.7; between December 12 and December 27, 
186, a daily average of 12.4; between December 27, 1788, and January 24, 
1789, 216, a daily average of 7.7—a total of 771 pamphlets for the period 
when the form of the estates general was being discussed, or an average of 3.8 
pamphlets per day, not as much as tradition has commonly supposed, but 
still a goodly number. 

To enumerate the pamphlets and to arrange them chronologically by 
period is itself an achievement, but Mr. Garrett does more. By summarizing 
the major pamphlets, he conveys an idea of the main currents of opinion. He 
shows how, after the aristocrats of the parlement and of the pamphlets came 
out for equal representation and vote by order, the pamphleteers of the third 
estate felt around for a method to balance the preponderance of the privileged, 
finally coming to demand double representation and vote by head. He then 
indicates that, when (after the second Assembly of Notables) it became clear 
that vote by head might not be granted, the defenders of the third estate 
again groped for an effective plan of action, finally coming to agree on this 
program: when the estates general met, the third estate would, if necessary, 
meet separately, but it would take no definitive action until it was clear that 
the privileged would not join them; then it would declare itself the National 
Assembly. As everyone knows, this plan was followed. And Mr. Garrett 
intimates (but does not state) that, because the pamphlets had been written, 
because the discussion had occurred, the third estate in 1789, was ready with 
a program of action, and so Brienne’s dream of an estates general which would 
talk, and bicker, and arrive at nothing was never realized. 

In the manner of presentation, Mr. Garrett is to be complimented. Stylistic 
brilliance, it is true, is wanting. Here is found, however, a style which, though 
never exciting, is seldom dull. The preface possesses quiet charm. The narra- 
tive portions of the book flow with smoothness, carrying the reader from scene 
to scene. And the scenes themselves, at Versailles and at Paris, are often de- 
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picted in such cunningly selected detail that with only a little imagination the 
actual personages can be seen and heard again. In fact, only the two or three 
chapters summarizing the pamphlets are somewhat tedious. There, with 
rather prosy monotony, Mr. Garrett takes up one pamphlet, quotes it, 
paraphrases it, and finishes it in about two pages; takes up another pamphlet, 
quotes it, paraphrases’ it, and finishes it in about two pages; and so on. 
Nevertheless, perhaps only this method of detailed summary can give a satis- 
factory notion of their contents. Finally, the organization is to be commended 
for bringing the major points into high relief and for giving the minor points 
their inevitable place. The entire book has evidently simmered long in Mr. 
Garrett’s mind, and there is not a sentence in it which does not manifest care, 
reflection, and intelligent understanding. 


Harowtp T. ParKER 
West Chicago, Illinois 





Les massacres de septembre. By Pierre Caron, conservateur des archives 
modernes aux Archives Nationales. Paris: Maison du livre francais, 1935. 
Pp. 559. Fr. 80. 


This large volume is not a history of the massacres, although such a history 
in much detail could be extracted from it; it is a compendium of the results of 
investigations into the controversial aspects of the September crisis. M. 
Caron’s researches have, as usual, been thorough with regard to the Parisian 
repositories. He has made some use of provincial archives and has even broken 
what for a Frenchman is almost virgin soil by consulting two or three English 
sources, notably the dispatches of diplomatic representatives edited by Oscar 
Browning. In view of this concession, one ought perhaps not to cavil at the 
brevity of the English list or at the citation of proceedings in parliament from 
the Moniteur’s summaries rather than from the originals which are or should 
be in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The methods reveal one imperfection: 
Theodore de Lameth’s conversation with Danton is rejected because else- 
where Theodore’s memory misleads him. This will not do; if a witness is an 
honest man, each of his statements must receive some credit unless positive 
evidence appears against it. The inclination to reject an authority in toto 
on the discovery of some inaccuracies is a weakness of French historians. 

It is M. Caron’s findings, of course, that are of present importance. The 
total of dead he puts at from about 1,090 to about 1,395, and thus confirms 
current estimates. The political cases among the slain are estimated at only 
one in four, a noteworthy conclusion which corrects the common opinion that 
these were in the majority. Evidently the butchers were not successful in their 
efforts to distinguish sheep from goats. M. Caron investigates at great length 
the question of responsibility, clears Danton, finds the council-general of the 
commune guilty of nothing more than tacit approval, and exonerates even 
the Watch Committee, the usual scapegoat, by impugning the validity of 
various incriminatory texts and demonstrating the nullity of the circular of 
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September 3, in point of influence. The impulse and the acts came from the 
*‘deep anonymous abysses” of the Parisian population, like those of a lynch- 
ing, save for the formation of nominal tribunals. This conclusion provokes 
an inquiry into the administrative weakness and the mental attitude which 
made the massacres possible. The first derived from the constitution of 1791, 
which took from the central power its control of police and its links with local 
administrations; the second, from the dogma of the sovereignty of the people, 
which paralyzed legislators, ministers, members of commune, and better 
citizens and invested any group calling itself “‘the people” with the prerogative 
of lése majesté and the power of discretionary justice. The despot on the 
throne had been replaced by the many-headed despot of the streets, much 
more capricious and merciless. The moral basis of democracy, respect for 
the rights of others, was a strange doctrine to a powerful element of the popu- 
lace. The conclusion is not drawn by M. Caron but is plain; the revolution 
had proceeded much too rapidly in giving rein to such an element, and the 
moderates of 1789 were justified in their endeavc. to make haste slowly. 
W. B. Kerr 
University of Buffalo 





The incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution: A statistical inter- 
pretation. By Donatp Greer. (‘Harvard historical monographs,” No. 
8). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 196. $1.50. 


The Terror has had the sort of treatment that would be considered enviable 
by almost any other period of revolutionary history. Yet it is good to welcome 
to this phase of the Revolution a writer who comes with numbers and per- 
centages to add virtual certainty where previously existed but reasonable 
conviction. The quantitative method which the author uses is one admirably 
suited for an examination of the Terror in its objective manifestations. The 
method has its limitations, but the author is quite aware of them and at all 
times exercises a restraint which keeps his subject within bounds. While Mr. 
Greer has worked in the field of the Terror with a narrower focus than that 
of the more eminent of his predecessors and consequently has bolstered his 
text with more convincing data, it must be confessed that the work in its 
interpretive side is one in confirmation—largely of Aulard. The text supports 
selected contentions of Aulard, Mathiez, and to a very slight extent Taine; 
it serves as an excellent guide and monitor to their works on this phase of the 
Revolution, directing attention to their most admissible interpretations and 
indicating those which the author’s methodology will not confirm. 

Mr. Greer’s main thesis is that the Terror was political, rather than eco- 
nomic, in its application, classless in the selection of its victims, and followed 
in the severity of its operation the geographical pattern of counter-revolution 
and invasion. He provides a readable text; two maps with shadings, indicating 
on one the geographic severity of the Terror and on the other the geographic 
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movements of the counter-revolution; and eight tables of statistics. In addi- 
tion, there is a graph of the chronological curve of the executions. The shad- 
ings on the maps, when one is placed upon the other, coincide with remarkable 
fidelity, while the statistical tables offer most conclusive evidence in confirma- 
tion of the text. 

The Terror was more severe in the provinces, especially in the southeast 
and west, than in Paris; the southeast contributed 19 per cent, the west 52 
per cent, and Paris 16 per cent of the total number of death sentences, which 
the author computes at 16,594. In six departments there were no death 
sentences, while in thirty-one only from one to ten. Five departments con- 
tributed 70 per cent of the executions. Discussing the possibility of an inter- 
class struggle, with the Terror used as an instrument of extermination, the 
author, after an examination of 14,080 cases, arrives at the following per- 
centages of victims: nobles, 6} per cent; noblesse de robe, 2 per cent; upper 
middle class, 14 per cent; lower middle class, 10} per cent; clergy, 64 per 
cent; working class, 31} per cent; peasants, 28 per cent; and unidentified, 1 
per cent. Percentages are also computed for districts and explanations given 
for their variation from the national percentages. The chronological graph 
shows a preliminary peak of execution in April, 1793; a major peak from 
November, 1793, to February, 1794; and subsequent peaks in April and, owing 
largely to the activities of the Paris tribunal in June-July, 1794. Another 
table contains a rather elaborate classification on a vocational basis of those 
executed during the Terror. The completeness of these tables are a tribute to 
both the patience and scholarship of the author. 

The monograph leaves unsolved one major problem which seems particu- 
larly susceptible of solution by the quantitative method. While abjuring in 
general the idea of a ‘‘class war,’ the author presents figures which show 
definitely that from January through July, 1794, there was a sharp, though 
uneven, rise in the percentage of nobles and upper middle class executed, and 
a corresponding fall, not of those in the middle, but of those in the lower, 
categories of working class and peasants. For instance, in January the nobles 
were contributing 2 per cent of the executed, the upper middle class 5 per 
cent, while the working class was contributing 40 per cent and the peasant 
class 42 per cent; by July the percentages had changed, respectively, to 24, 
25, 15, and 7 per cent. The tribunal in Paris was very active at this time and 
had much to do with altering the proportions of the various classes. The time, 
also, for the most part, coincides with the ascendancy of the Robespierrists. 
Was it not possible that the Terror during this period was becoming a class 
instrument? The solution of this question would demand two additional 
tables, each based on the chronological number of executions attributable to 
economic or social causes—one giving the results for France exclusive of 
Paris, and the other for Paris alone. Such a comparison would be very useful 
in confirming or refuting the thesis of Mathiez that the Terror in Paris in its 
later expression was moving in the direction of social revolution. The records 
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of the Paris tribunal are not always conclusive or clear in their statement of 
the exact charges made against the condemned, and it may be that the evi- 
dence to be drawn from them will not permit the distinction between cases 
that were economic and social in origin and those which were political. The 
existence of the problem is recognized by Mr. Greer, and at one place (pp. 
116-22) he seems about to vindicate Mathiez, but he shifts to an explanation 
which is chiefly concerned with the natural momentum of a governmental or- 
gan. This is the least conclusive portion of the book; the question remains open. 
James L. GopFREY 
University of Chicago 





Pages choisies de Babeuf. Edited with an introduction and critical bibliog- 
raphy by Maurice Dommancet. (“Les classiques de la Révolution 
francaise,’ published under the direction of ALBERT Martutez and GEoRGEs 
Leresvre.) Paris: Armand Colin, 1935. Pp. 330. Fr. 35. 

“Some day, when persecution will relax, when perhaps men of goodwill 
will breathe freely enough to dare throw a flower or two upon our grave, when 
again thoughts will turn to the means of procuring for mankind the happiness 
which we preposed, you will be able to seek out among my scraps of paper and 
present to the disciples of Equality . . . . the tempered collection of scattered 
fragments which contain all that the corrupt of today call my dreams.”’ So 
wrote Francois-Noel (soi-disant Gracchus) Babeuf to his friend Félix Lepele- 
tier in the prison from which he was to emerge, dying of a self-inflicted wound, 
only to be placed under the knife of the guillotine. Félix Lepeletier, himself 
persecuted for the same cause, never fulfilled his fellow-conspirators’ en- 
treaty. It was left to Philippe Buonarroti to write the first and only account 
of the Babeuf conspiracy by a participant (Conspiration pour V’égalité dite de 
Babeuf [2 vols.; Brussels, 1828]), but chiefly from his own recollections and 
documents rather than the chiffons of Babeuf. Thus, although Babeuf has been 
subject of a sufficient number of books and articles to require thirty-eight 
pages (pp. 5-42) of critical biography in the present volume, no collection of 
his works appeared until M. Dommanget, extracting from Babeuf’s journals, 
the records of his trial, French libraries and archives, private collections, and 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute at Moscow, presented us with this one. 

This volume has been a labor of love. Not that M. Dommanget has glided 
over any of Babeuf’s weaknesses or errors, but because, though seeing them 
all, he believes that to explain is to justify. And perhaps it is. At any rate, 
one cannot arise from a reading of these pages choisies (and there is no reason 
to believe that they have been selected with an eye for only the good) without 
feeling that Babeuf, no matter how utopian and no matter how indiscreet, 
was, as human beings go, an honest and philanthropic soul. What is more, one 
finds him, Mathiez to the contrary notwithstanding (cf. Journal of modern 
history, VII [1935], 344), a communist because of conviction rather than po- 
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litical expediency, and at an early date (cf. letter to Dubois de Fousseux, 
March 21, 1787, Pages choisies, pp. 58-59). It is also interesting to find how 
far Babeuf outdistanced contemporary radicals in concern not merely for 
agrarian equality but also over the problems of industry and commerce (cf. 
letter to Charles Germain, July 28, 1795, pp. 207-21). 

The editing leaves little to desire. The selections are divided into several 
sections, chronologically arranged and logically ordered. For each section the 
editor provided an introduction which sets the writings in their proper 
Revolutionary and biographical milieus. In numerous footnotes he not only 
indicates deficiencies in or departures from the original texts but also clarifies 
the obscure passages. The work is so nearly a biography of Babeuf that, to- 
gether with the author’s earlier book on the same subject (Babeuf et la con- 
juration des Egaux (Paris, 1922]), it would seem to make supererogatory an- 
other study of Babeuf’s career. The editor nevertheless promises to return to 
the subject again, and the rest of us will be only grateful if he some day 


produces a definitive biography. 
Louis GorTscHALK 


University of Chicago 





Inventare Osterreichischen Staatlicher Archive. Vol. V, Inventare des Wiener 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Part 2, Geschichte der Osterreichischen 
Staatskanzlei im Zeitalter des Fiirsten Metternich; Part 3, Metternichs 
geheimer Briefdienst. Postlogen und Postkurse. By Joser Karu Mayr. Vi- 
enna: Adolf Holzhausens, 1935. Pp. 160+131. 

These monographs are designed to trace the history and describe the func- 
tions of the Austrian Staatskanzlei. In the first monograph, Lothar Gross 
gave the history of the chancery from 1559 to 1806;! in the second and third, 
reviewed here, Josef Karl Mayr takes up the story of the Kanzlei during the 
forty years of Metternich’s domination. 

These two short works make fascinating reading, despite the rather for- 
bidding titles; what is more, they are important to an understanding of the 
diplomatic history of Central Europe for the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The fact that in this period Vienna was the capital—political, social, 
intellectual— of Central Europe needs no stressing; nor need one labor the 
obvious in stating that Metternich was the leading political figure in Vienna. 
How did he conduct business? What were his political methods? How did he 
organize the various offices and bureaus? By what means did he control in- 
ternational policy and manipulate public opinion? How did he acquire politi- 
cal intelligence? These and other questions, Dr. Mayr answers fully, with 
surprising lucidity and not without (probably unwitting) humor. 

The first of these two books gives a detailed history of the chancery and its 
organization under Metternich. There were, at first, three departments for 


! Reviewed in this Journal, VII (1935), 107-8. 
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foreign affairs: for the larger states (England, France, Russia, Prussia), for 
the smaller states (Scandinavia, Holland, Portugal), and for the Near East 
and the Mediterranean; a few years later the third section was combined with 
the first. After the fall of Napoleon the chancery was divided into two general 
departments, one for foreign and one for home affairs, both, of course, under 
the domination of the chancellor, who lived with his family in the fine three- 
story building on the Ballhausplatz where he both entertained friends and 
conducted the affairs of state. 

For the details of Metternich’s conduct of state business and the intricate 
organization of his bureaucracy, the reader should go to these packed pages. 
In a brief review it is possible to give only a few highlights, taken mainly from 
Dr. Mayr’s second monograph. The author gives a full description of the fa- 
mous Black Cabinet, the manipulation of the post-office, the opening and 
copying of letters and dispatches, the police surveillance of men and activities, 
the censorship of printed matter. The Black Cabinet had functioned efficient- 
ly in the time of Kaunitz, but it flowered into perfection under Metternich. 

Metternich’s domination of Central Europe depended to a considerable 
extent upon two subtle agencies: the post-office and the secret police. For the 
purpose of acquiring significant political intelligence, the government estab- 
lished post-lodges at strategic points throughout the empire; each lodge had 
confidential officials, whose highly skilled duty it was to open, read, and 
transcribe all important letters coming from abroad (surveillance and censor- 
ship at home lay with the secret police). These transcriptions (intercepta) 
were sent to the central office in Vienna. How important these post-lodges 
were one may surmise from the fact that in 1819 Karlsbad was chosen as the 
seat of the congress because Metternich had a very efficient lodge in that city 
and hoped to glean confidential information from the correspondence of the 
foreign diplomatists. 

The Austrians possessed, since the eighteenth century, unexcelled skill in 
the opening and resealing of letters. It was, in fact, a science; and its practi- 
tioners were well-paid and intelligent men, who, with Teutonic thoroughness, 
even disinfected letters (by fumigation) coming into Austria from the epi- 
demic-stricken Levant. Nothing, neither delicate seal nor intricate cipher, 
was safe from these clever Austrians. In the case of sealed letters which ar- 
rived frequently, the post-lodge officials forged a seal for permanent use; the 
government thus had the seal (and secret correspondence) of Mazzini and 
that of the Sardinian chancery. No one could detect the forgery. 

There were three groups of post-lodges: imperial (German), Austrian, and 
Tuscan. Thurn and Taxis post-lodges existed in the big German cities: espe- 
cially Frankfort, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Regensburg, Hildesheim, Hamburg 
(also Brussels), all, openly or secretly, in the service of the Habsburgs; as late 
as 1840 Frankfort postal officials received 4,000 florins annually from Vienna. 
Other lodges were placed, like frontier guards, on the outskirts of the Austrian 
monarchy, in Temesvar, Semlin, Spalato, Trieste, Venice, Zara, Padua, Vi- 
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cenza, Verona, Mantua, Milan, and the various provincial cities. Vienna was 
the central receiving station of these masses of transcripts, which arrived at 
the chancery in four daily batches. At the end of Metternich’s reign these 
intercepta averaged no less than 15,000 annually! Metternich was thus prob- 
ably the best-informed man in Europe (he also employed titled persons as con- 
fidential agents in various European capitals; for some names and facts the 
reader is referred to Part 3, pp. 26-27). 

One paragraph, on the technique of opening letters, should be quoted, par- 
ticularly because there is so little information on the subject in English. 


The secret examination of the letters required—if it was to be successful, that is, if 
the addressee was not to know about it—not merely great manual skill, but also special 
instruments, consisting of paste, a mortar and pestle, a number of smokeless candles 
with thin wicks, a candlestick with extinguishers, one metal and one bone knife. .. . . 
Letters were usually sealed . . . . with sealing wafers or sealing wax. The former... . 
were opened secretly with the bone knife. In the case of sealed letters (sealing wax), 
which were most common ...., a copy of the seal was made in a mold of quickly 
heated, semi-fluid metal paste (amalgam of silver)—an operation already performed 
under Louis XIV in France. With the aid of the smokeless candles the sealing wax was 
heated “mit unruhiger Hand” until it separated and the letter could be opened and 
read. Then it was folded again, the sealing wax newly warmed to a point where a new 
impression could be made from the hastily-made copy of the seal. To spare the paper 
during the warming of the sealing wax, use was made of perforated covering plates, a 
technique already employed by a Spanish secretary of legation during the Congress of 
Vienna. In France the sealing wax was softened by steam; Gentz “operated”... . 
with clay and a coal-oven to dry the seals, and so did the post-lodge at Linz as well as 
Bellio, the Wallachian agent at Vienna, who also used white wax, which was heated and 
then hardened in cold water. 


Dr. Mayr is to be congratulated on works that are not only interesting but 
also valuable to students of diplomacy, bureaucracy, communication, and 


public opinion. Both books have name indexes. 
S. K. Papover 


University of California 





The political influence of Queen Victoria, 1861-1901. By Frank Harvie, New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 258. $3.50. 

Queen Victoria. By E. F. Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1935. Pp. 406. $3.50. 

Mr. Hardie concludes his essay on the constitutional position of Queen Vic- 
toria between 1861 and 1901 with the statement, “‘In short, Queen Victoria, in 
a historical period marked by the rise and dominance of the middle classes, was 
the middle-class monarch par excellence” (p. 246). Such a statement raises 
questions: What is a middle-class monarch? What qualities of Queen Vic- 
toria distinguish her as such a monarch? Mr. Benson’s sparkling narrative of 
the queen’s life provides not a little material helpful in seeking answers for 
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such questions. Within the limits of this review only hints at the answers, or 
perhaps at the difficulty of answering such questions, can be given. 

When Victoria came to the throne in 1837 the great constitutional issue of 
the nineteenth century had been solved: the middle classes controlled the 
house of commons, and the king chose his ministers from its majority party or 
combination. But the fate of the monarchy was not yet decided; it was a 
“ricketty”’ structure. There is little evidence that the queen, either then or 
later, ever understood these matters. To her, becoming queen meant getting 
away from her mother’s apron strings; at last she could sleep alone, dine alone, 
and talk to men alone. The men, of course, were her ministers, among whom 
Lord Melbourne, the prime minister, noted for his charm, soon became the 
favorite; the queen’s first contact with the real world of English politics and 
social intercourse was made under the guidance of a man whose treatment of 
principles was no less easy than his companionship. The young queen, whose 
chief qualification for the royal office was a sense of duty, quickly made his 
friendship the source of her political feeling and turned against Robert Peel a 
harsh antipathy. Peel was the first but not the last minister she called “‘horri- 
ble” —Palmerstone, Gladstone, Chamberlain, and even Roseberry shared the 
distinction. The significance of this beginning of the Victorian reign lies in the 
fact that it reveals the key to the whole tenure. 

If England ever had a ruler whose personal feelings determined attitudes 
and emphasized policies, that ruler was Queen Victoria. The men she de- 
scribed as “horrible” irritated her not because they followed policies which she 
believed wrong on any theoretical or practical grounds but because, in follow- 
ing them, they attacked men for whom she had an affection. And what did the 
men for whom she had an affection do? They were attentive to her as a wom- 
an. Melbourne the Whig, Albert the husband, John Brown the gillie, and 
Disraeli the Jew, each in a different way, made her feel important as a woman. 
There is little evidence to indicate that she ever shared Albert's intellectual, 
artistic, and literary tastes or his humanitarian feelings. His love for her, 
which was so complete, perhaps, because his tastes and sense of high purpose 
precluded the development of those philandering tendencies so generally ex- 
hibited by her uncles, was the medium through which his political opinions 
became the political decisions of the crown. He satisfied completely her 
feminine desire to possess; her devotion gave him the opportunity he craved. 
After his death she never allowed, until very late in life, the ministers or the 
country to forget that she, a frail and sickly woman, had suffered a great per- 
sonal loss. Her withdrawals from public life during the decade after Albert's 
death led to the last flare of republicanism endangering the “‘ricketty”’ throne; 
jt was extinguished by the sentimental feelings which an illness of “‘Bertie,”’ 
the Prince of Wales, stirred among the people. These same sentimental feel- 
ings were the basis of the popularity of her old age. Disraeli flattered her, call- 
ing her ‘‘a faery” and “‘his gracious mistress,’ and sublimated her vanity, her 
possessiveness, and her mother feeling—rather her grandmother feeling—into 
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a devotion to the empire. It is interesting to note that her feeling for the em- 
pire developed just at the time she became matriarch of a rapidly multiplying 
brood of grandchildren. As well as she understood the pecuniary interest as a 
personal matter, she never comprehended the empire as a gigantic business 
enterprise. Her knowledge of India, over which, after many years of frus- 
trated yearning, she became empress, was limited to an acquaintanceship with 
a few Hindustani words. Her devotion te the English cause in South Africa 
was displayed in the gift of a box of chocolates containing her picture to every 
English soldier there. 

The great puzzle of her relations with Gladstone, over which Guedalla and 
others, as well as Hardie and Benson, have labored, seems to be solved best in 
terms of personal feelings. Gladstone, the intellectual and the devotee of high 
principles (in these traits more like her husband than any other English politi- 
cal leader of the period), was to her the “‘public enemy” in spite of the fact 
that he supported loyally her continuous requests for parliamentary grants to 
the members of her large family. If she was “‘the middle-class monarch par 
excellence,” why did she not understand the greatest ministerial agent of 
middle-class interests of her reign? For the same reason, perhaps, that she 
never understood her own son, “‘Bertie.”” Gladstone was ponderously intelli- 
gent; Bertie was genially sharp-witted; neither was to be understood without 
thought. And so between them ran her own shrewd emotionalism, touching 
them only as a stream laps stony shores. If, as Salisbury declared, she under- 
stood the mind of the English people, that was true only in so far as the masses 
and she alike followed the prejudices which emotion supported. There is no 
evidence to indicate that she ever sensed the current liberalism or humani- 
tarianism or democracy which ran so widely among her subjects; indeed, that 
late understanding between her and the people which was the basis of Salis- 
bury’s judgment was probably due to the revival of national feeling among 
the people. Nationalism made her the symbol of popular sentiments, and they 
were sentiments which vanity and possessiveness could make the nourish- 
ment of the queenly ego. 

Undoubtedly, as both Mr. Hardie and Mr. Benson show, Queen Victoria 
exercised a strong influence in government, for no minister was ever allowed to 
forget that she had feelings about public concerns. But her service to England 
was not through influence exerted over policies; rather it was the giving of a 
sentimental basis to the throne, saving the “‘ricketty”’ thing for a democratic 
age of which she had little comprehension and for which she had no desire. 
In a democracy, at least one with the enfranchised masses at the intellectual 
level of the nineteenth century (and twentieth, too, for that matter), the 
understanding between the governing and the government must be, it seems, 
emotional, Victoria accomplished what she had no intention of doing, namely, 
the laying of this foundation for the English democratic monarchy. 

Mr. Hardie’s and Mr. Benson’s books rest largely upon materials to be 
found in The letters of Queen Victoria, now available in three series, the last 
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volume of which was published in 1932. Behind the books also stands the 
work of Morley, Strachey, and Guedalla, whose literary styles, as much as 
their scholarship, have set the pattern of the period. Mr. Hardie and Mr. 
Benson have not altered that pattern. It would seem, to this reviewer at least, 
that if Queen Victoria is to be summed up as “‘the middle-class monarch par 
excellence” attention should be directed more toward materials exposing the 
middle class than is to be found in these two books or in the works of the 
littérateurs who have cut the pattern they repeat. It would seem that the 
time has come to study directly the historical reality behind the sociological 
designations by which it is becoming all too easy to label “‘personalities.”’ 
Raven E. Turner 
University of Minnesota 





Russland und Frankreich vom Ausgang des Krimkrieges bis zum italienischen 
Krieg 1856-1859. By Ernst Scutte. (‘“Osteuropiiische Forschuggen,”’ 
edited by Orro Horrzscu. N.S., Vol. XIX.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa- 
Verlag, 1935. Pp. 168. Rm. 6.50. 

It is clearly of importance that a monograph on this formerly obscure and 
still complicated subject should be written and the archives of Paris searched 
for this purpose. Unfortunately, under Napoleon III these archives do not 
usually reveal the whole truth, as the editors of the Origines de la guerre de 
1870 showed. I am unable to find that much new light has been thrown by 
Herr Schiile, and it seems that most of his positions have been anticipated in 
the careful study of available Russian sources made by Mr. B. H. Sumner in 
the English historical review, XLVIII (1933), 65-83. Nonetheless, some points 
of interest emerge. Gorchakov’s début and character are well sketched (pp. 
4-16). Unsupported statements of Martens are quoted (pp. 21,35) as to Na- 
poleon, and his statements usually require corroboration. Still more remark- 
able is the failure to explain Napoleon’s attitude as to the Belgrade question. 
As I pointed out in this Journal, IV (1932), 538-39, Napoleon voted for 
Russia but induced Cavour to give the casting vote in favor of England. This 
incident shows that Russia was the dupe of Napoleon, as well as of England; 
but the author hardly sees the significance of this affair (p. 75). Indeed, he 
seems to think Napoleon pro-Russian (p. 67)! On the other hand, there are 
some very useful unpublished citations from Morny (pp. 43, 59) and some 
new conclusions as to commercial influences (pp. 63 ff., 75). He is also good on 
the Russian attitude toward the union of the Principalities (p. 78). In connec- 
tion with Prince Napoleon’s negotiations with Russia he does not see as clearly 
as Mr. Sumner that the Black Sea, not Galicia, was Russia’s objective, and 
that the tsar’s idea was to behave toward Austria, in the case of an Italian 
war, exactly as Austria had behaved toward him after the Crimea. Some real- 
ly new points emerge concerning the last stage of the negotiations in 1859 (pp. 
131-49), but the general conclusion seems to be that this negotiation is no 
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longer obscure and will not bear much more historical dissertation upon it. 
This lack of precise information is not altogether the fault of the author, of 
course, though his monograph might have been more concise. The real diffi- 
culty is that we know too little of the private maneuvers of Napoleon III, as 
he took care that they should be kept out of the archives. 


Haroitp TEMPERLEY 
University of Cambridge 





Togo and the rise of Japanese sea power. By Epwin A. Fak, author of 
Fighting Bob Evans. With a foreword by Rear ApmiraL Brapuey A. 
Fiske, U.S.N., retired. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 
508. $4.00. 

Few subjects in the modern history of the Far East surpass either in inter- 
est or in importance the rise of Japan’s power on the sea. No other admiral 
since the days of Nelson has captured the confidence, the implicit faith of a 
nation, in the manner of Togo. At a time, then, when Japan stands firmly on a 
demand for naval parity with Great Britain and the United States, this read- 
able and scholarly study is most welcome. The book is not solely a biography. 
As its title suggests, it is a narrative of the growth of Japanese sea power, in 
which the life, the training, and the contributions of Togo played a conspicu- 
ous, and at times a decisive, part. In addition the reader will find some at- 
tempt to relate naval and military developments to political affairs. In scope 
it covers the entire period of Togo’s life (1847-1934). These were years of 
what might be termed “intense” history for the Japanese, including, as they 
did, the opening of the country by Perry, the abolition of feudalism, civil war, 
the granting of the constitution, the expansion! of the empire, the wars with 
China, with Russia, and finally with the Central Powers. To all of these in 
varying measure Japan owes the rise of her naval power. 

The book presents an excellent picture of Togo both as man and as com- 
mander of his country’s naval forces. His samurai training in Japan, his 
technical education in England, his slow but sure methods of mastering a sub- 
ject, his modesty, his hesitancy to speak, his caution and calmness in mo- 
ments of crisis, his lack of intellectual brilliance—all these are presented by 
Mr. Falk with fine discrimination. But Togo was more than these. To his 
countrymen he was the personification of ideals that should dominate the new 
Japan, and in the presentation of this phase Mr. Falk enjoys his greatest 
success. It was the reviewer's privilege to be one of the few foreigners per- 
mitted to visit Togo in that modest and quiet Tokyo home where in a Japa- 
nese garden he spent his declining years. The impressions of that visit are in 
full harmony with the Togo that Mr. Falk presents. The volume will of 
course appeal to the student of naval tactics. The engagements of the Chino- 
Japanese War and the Russo-Japanese War are presented with clarity. Of 
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special interest are the chapters on the sinking of the “‘Kowshing,”’ the battle 
of the Yalu, and those on the battle of the Sea of Japan. 

Some errors of fact and interpretation are to be noted. The author refers 
(p. 5) to “Spanish Jesuits” from the Philippines who entered Japan in the 
sixteenth century. The Catholic missionaries who entered Japan by this 
route were Franciscans. Again the author refers to the Satsuma rebellion (p. 
98) as a revolt against the emperor. In reality the object of the Satsuma rebels 
was to free the emperor from the influence of ministers who, in their opinion, 
had proved false to the imperial house. In his statement of results of the 
Washington Conference (p. 447) Mr. Falk fails to maintain the commendable 
detachment which characterizes so much of his book. Relative to the 
Shanghai affair of 1932 he says: ‘‘Foreign observers, . . . . were astonished 
at the ineptness of the Japanese aircraft.”” To this must be added the state- 
ment that many foreign observers at Shanghai were impressed with the ac- 
curacy of the Japanese bombers. These shortcomings, however, are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the general excellence of the book. 

There is a preface by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske which, if read by it- 
self, would lead one to suppose that Mr. Falk had written the perfect piece 
of propaganda for a big American navy. Happily, Mr. Falk’s work does not 
bear out this implication. It would be a better book if the preface were 
missing. There is an adequate bibliography, and also useful sketches of prin- 


cipal naval battles. 
Pau H. Ciype 


University of Kentucky 





Graf Stefan Tisza. Ein Staatsmann und Martyrer. By Gustar Erényt. 

Vienna: E. P. Tal, 1935. Pp. 395. 

Looking back at the long reign of Francis Joseph, we can see that the 
turning-point in the fortunes of the Habsburg Monarchy was the Ausgleich of 
1867. All possibilities of a federal development were annihilated by the fierce 
chauvinism of the Magyars. Whereas in the Austrian lands the development 
went steadily toward a greater democratization and a cultural and political 
equality of the different nationalities, Hungary remained the bulwark of 
feudalism and of oppression of national minorities. Under a thin veil of 
pseudo-Western liberalism, the nobility maintained its rule in a backward 
agrarian country by means of a reactionary electoral law and open adminis- 
trative pressure and corruption over a majority of non-Magyar population 
and over the Hungarian peasantry. The centralization of all power in 
Hungary in the hands of a small caste accustomed to rule, as contrasted to 
the conflicts of nationalities and classes in the more democratic Cisleithania, 
gave Hungary a preponderant influence in the councils of the empire, not 
withstanding her numerical, economic, and cultural inferiority. This pre- 
ponderant influence was personified in two Hungarian statesmen, father and 
son, Kalman and Istvan Tisza. They were typical representatives of the 
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Magyar gentry. The word of the father is well known: “I am as wholly and 
solely Hungarian as the river whose name I bear.” His son, Hungarian prime 
minister at the beginning of the Great War, was opposed to every reform 
which would have solved the three fundamental problems of Hungary and 
would perhaps have saved central Europe: agrarian reform, democratic re- 
form, and reform of the position of Hungary’s Slav and Rumanian minorities. 

Seen historically, Count Tisza’s policy, but not his personality, was tragic. 
After the assassination of the heir to the throne in 1914, he hesitated first to 
follow the lead of other Austrian and Hungarian statesmen and generals in 
demanding war. He was motivated, not by pacifism, but by a better apprecia- 
tion of the weakness of the empire and the danger of complications. But it 
had been his policy which was largely responsible for Serbian antagonism to 
the monarchy and for the essential weakness of the empire. The book by Mr. 
Erenyi is a detailed biography of the man and of his policy. It is based on the 
sources which the author had accessible in Budapest and on conversations 
with Tisza’s friends. It is a well-written and readable book, popular and 
without references to the sources. The author admires Count Tizsa and sees 
in him a tragic personality. There is some mild criticism of Tisza’s political 
line, but it is rather veiled in rhapsodies of romantic poetry. The best which 
the author who writes in present-day Hungary can say in defense of Tisza may 
be summed up in the following words: ‘‘Wer den Grundzug seiner Mentalitit 
in einem unbeugsamen Festhalten an oligarchischen Ueberlieferungen .. . . 
sucht, tut ihm entschieden unrecht. Es war vielmehr so, dass er das Ver- 
hingnis friihzeitiger als sonst irgend jemand in Ungarn kommen sah und sich 
vor ihm in die Vorstellungen der Vergangenheit fliichtet.”’ This is certainly 
not the attitude of a statesman or of a great man. Expressed less politely 
than the author did it, it would mean that Count Tisza and his policy were 
the gravediggers of Hungary and the Habsburg empire. The critical reader 
will, even from this laudatory biography, written in present-day oligarchic 
and nationalistic Hungary and to her glorification, gain a picture of Tisza 
not very different from that drawn by such hard critics of him as Count Sforza 


or Oscar Jaszi. 
Hans Koun 


Smith College 





Der Alldeutsche Verband 1890-1918. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der éffentlichen 
Meinung in Deutschland in den Jahren vor und wihrend des Weltkrieges. By 
LotHarR Werner. (“Historische Studien,” No. 278.) Berlin: Ebering, 
1935. Pp. 294. Rm. 11.60. 

Like Miss Wertheimer in an earlier book,! Dr. Werner takes pains to clear 
the Alldeutscher Verband of its malodorous post-war reputation, and, on the 
whole, he does this task convincingly. The only question is whether it needed 
doing without more new material and an original method of treatment. The 


1 Mildred Wertheimer, The Pan-German League (New York, 1924). 
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lack of these strengthens the impression that the subject was more attractive 
than the scientific need was great. The author makes clear that there is a wide 
difference between “‘Alldeutschtum”’ and National Socialism; but he finds that 
much for which the old Alldeutscher Verband stood has today become a re- 
ality, while ‘‘other Alldeutsch ideas which bore the stamp of bourgeois liberal- 
ism of William II’s time have lost their effectiveness” (p. 6). Throughout, Mr 
Werner is sympathetic with the nationalistic idealism of the Verband, even 
though he admits its lack of popular success in contrast with National Social- 
ism. In dealing with the turn to anti-semitism within the Verband during the 
war, the author states that the Verband was “‘influenced by the growing rec- 
ognition of the decisive part played by Jewry in the decomposition of the 
national power of resistance” (p. 248). In short, although the book is by no 
means out-and-out propaganda, it has indications of pointing a Nazi moral. 

In spite of its rather dull style, Mr. Werner’s study is not uninteresting. 
The material itself furnishes some dramatic elements, and the attitude of the 
Verband and its leaders during the months p-~eding 1914 provides an im- 
pressive climax. The treatment of the Verbanu uuring the war is a welcome 
addition to Miss Wertheimer’s book. The rather full discussion of the critical 
attitude of the Verband and its leaders to the imperial chancellors, one after 
another, and of the devotion to Bismarck’s memory discloses the shortcomings 
of the latter’s successors as well as the complicated problems which they faced. 
But the author fails to evaluate the solutions offered by the Verband to any 
of these problems. 

The book suffers from the very thoroughness with which the author adheres 
to his task of portraying the Verband. He makes almost no attempt to sketch 
the background against which it played its réle. Furthermore, as “‘a contribu- 
tion to the history of public opinion in Germany before and during the war” 
the study is not very illuminating. The nature, character, and training of the 
leaders of the Verband is neglected. Hasse often said that membership alone 
did not indicate the sympathy felt with the Verband throughout the country. 
Could the author not have tested this by searching for some traces of All- 
deutsch influence in periodicals, newspapers, and among people outside the 
organization? Did Hasse’s and Lehr’s Reichstag careers have no effect on that 
body? Moreover, it is known that Biilow set Alldeutsch propaganda in mo- 
tion or used it as an excuse for diplomatic pressure. Some light upon the de- 
tails of the Verband’s activity in this sense would have been far more valuable 
to the understanding of the functioning of public opinion than a careful digest 
of the views expressed in the Alldeutsche Bléitter alone. 


: PAULINE R. ANDERSON 
Washington, D. C. 





La Belgique et Véquilibre européen. Documents inédits. By J. Wutius-Rupt- 
GER. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1935. Pp. 333. Fr. 18. 
M. Wullus-Rudiger writes discursively in this book—the first of three vol- 
umes under the general title, La tragedie belge 1914-1918—of Belgium’s part in 
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European diplomacy from the London conference of 1831 to 1914 and, in great- 
er detail, of Belgian neutrality during the last decade of this period. There is, 
however, much that is irrelevant. What he has to say of general diplomatic 
history is, for the most part, a threshing of old straw. The discussion of the 
misinformation in the German intelligence service’s reports during the crisis of 
1914 (based upon documents in the Hoover War Library) throws some light 
upon a neglected factor in the immediate origins of the war, but it scarcely 
illuminates the main theme. The book is wretchedly organized and docu- 
mented. For the introductory narrative dealing with the period down to 1904, 
the reader must turn to the appendixes; and he is usually referred merely to a 
volume in support of the text or even for a direct quotation. 

The book, nevertheless, should not be dismissed out of hand. The author 
has used some unpublished material from the Belgian archives: Ducarne’s 
notes of his conversations with Barnardiston in 1906 are printed in an appen- 
dix. He has read widely and with discrimination in the published diplomatic 
correspondence of the great powers. His chief purpose is to controvert the re- 
visionist argument that the Barnardiston-Ducarne conversations left only the 
semblance of neutrality and, especially, that Belgium’s own government vio- 
lated its international obligations. While M. Wullus-Rudiger has by no means 
said the final word on these disputed questions, yet he presents a strong case 
for his thesis. The arrangements for the dispatch of a British expeditionary 
force to Belgian territory were, as is well known, always contingent upon a 
prior violation of Belgian territory by Germany. The author shows that 
Colonel Bridges expressed merely his own opinion when he told General Jung- 
bluth, the chief of the Belgian general staff, in 1912 that the British troops had 
been prepared to land in Belgium during the Agauir crisis even before a Ger- 
man soldier appeared upon Belgian soil. Poincaré refused to approve Joffre’s 
plans to send troops into Belgium at the beginning of hostilities regardless of 
Germany’s action, but the author admits that he was probably influenced by 
England’s certain disapproval. The book’s chief interest and value is, how- 
ever, its regrettably brief discussion of Belgium’s attitude toward her neu- 
trality after 1906. The author is sanguine enough to believe that ce simple 
exposé documentaire will cause the most prejudiced critic of his country to 
recognize l’honneur sans tache de la Belgique. He argues effectively for the 
thesis that the Belgian government remained as determined as ever to defend 
the country’s neutrality against England and France as well as against Ger- 
many. At least until the eve of the war the most influential diplomats, like 
Baron Greindl, in Berlin, were more suspicious of the Entente powers than of 
Germany, for they believed that the latter was sincerely attached to the 
status quo. Specific grievances against England and France explain, according 
to M. Wullus-Rudiger, the hostile criticism of their diplomacy in Schwert- 
feger’s collection of the Belgian diplomatic documents. England’s long delay 
in recognizing Belgium’s control of the Congo added to the irritation caused 
by the Belgian atrocities campaign in the English press. Against France were 
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cherished the traditional suspicions of her territorial designs and the resent- 
ment that was the natural reaction of a Catholic government to anticlerical- 
ism. In the author’s opinion, the fact that the general staff was instructed in 
1909 to prepare a plan of defense against England clinches his case, but the 
argument is weakened by the government’s possibly intentional slowness in 


erecting the necessary fortifications. 
E. Matcotm CarRoLi 


Duke University 





Seritti e discorsi di Benito Mussolini. 9 vols. Vol. 1, Dall’ intervento al fascismo, 
15 Novembre 1914-23 Marzo 1919. Vol. Ul, La rivoluzione fascista, 23 
Marzo 1919—28 Ottobre 1922. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1934-35. Pp. 383+349. 
L. 25 and 15. 

This so-called definitive edition of the writings and speeches of Mussolini is 
a travesty on the word “‘definitive,” for it is characterized by extensive omis- 
sions and by unconscionable tampering with the texts. In these volumes there 
is no evidence of the large body of Mussolini's socialist writings and speeches 
up to 1914, without which it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to study 
his intellectual and political evolution. Even for the period covered in the 
“definitive” edition before us, from 1914 to 1935, a considerable number of 
Mussolini’s articles has been omitted. For example, the period from Novem- 
ber 15, 1914, to May 1, 1915, is represented by one article, which appeared in 
Mussolini’s daily newspaper, Il Popolo d'Italia, on November 15, 1914; but 
there is no trace of his articles appearing in the same newspaper on November 
20, 22, 24, 25, December 1, 20, 25, 27, 31, 1914; January 10, 11, 12, 22, 24, 30, 
February 1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 22, 28, March 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, April 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 26, 27, 29, 1915. The present edition shows no evidence of Mussolini's 
numerous writings from June to September, 1915; for instance, at least seven- 
teen articles which he published in August, 1915, are not to be found in this 
edition. The first three months of the year 1919 are represented by two arti- 
cles, while sixty articles are omitted. A goodly number of Mussolini’s speeches 
is also omitted; for example, those of November 20, 30, 1917; February 24, 
May 19, October 20, November 12, 1918; and March 20, 1919. The speech he 
delivered in the morning of March 23, 1919, is included, but that made in the 
afternoon of the same day is not given. 

Besides the omission of numerous speeches and writings, there are many 
instances where the texts of speeches and writings have been mutilated. We 
have space only fora few examples. Volume I opens with a reprint of Mussolini's 
editorial, ‘‘Audacia” (pp. 7-10), in which he urged Italy’s participation in the 
Great War: on page 8 we read “‘the neutralists” instead of reading “‘the neu- 
tralists of conservative socialism”; we read “‘the destinies of Europe’’ instead 
of reading ‘“‘the destinies of European socialism”; and words written in the 
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interest of the social revolution, in addition to fifteen lines or so of the original 
article, are omitted. Volume I, page 40, line 19: the words “‘e a masturbarsi”’ 
after the word “‘macerarsi” are omitted. Mussolini’s “Diario di guerra” is 
published in Volume I, pages 63-237; writing of the visit of a Catholic priest 
at the Italian front where he happened to be, Mussolini originally said, “‘He 
[a Father Michele] knows that we are heretics,”’ but this statement is omitted 
(see I, 183); on pages 191, 192, three or four lines of the original are missing. 
In Volume I, pages 305, 306, we read ‘“‘America”’ instead of reading “Wilson,” 
and references to President Wilson as “‘I] Saggio” are deleted. In Volume II, 
pages 27-30, we fail to find Mussolini’s allusion to the “‘fiasco” of General 
Badoglio in connection with D’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume. 

The present edition also contains inaccuracies of date. The speech pub- 
lished in Volume I, pp. 359-61, was delivered on November 10, not on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. The article published in Volume II, pages 39-42, originally 
appeared in Il Popolo d'Italia on October 24, not on October 29, 1919. In 
several cases we are told when and where Mussolini delivered certain speeches, 
but we are not told when and where they were first published. 

In view of the irresponsible character of the “definitive” edition before us, 
it is deplorable that it is being translated into German, French, and Spanish. 


GAUDENS MEGARO 
College of the City of New York 
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There are few, if any, more vital problems today than those connected with war 
and peace. Therefore, a thoughtful analysis of the causes of war and the conditions of 
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peace should find many readers. The historian is directly concerned with only parts of 
this book, for the approach is that of the philosopher or social scientist. History, how- 
ever, is used to emphasize points such as the fluctuations of war in different centuries 
and among different peoples. Some of the statements here are open to question. It is 
rather surprising to read that, in the nineteenth century, participation in war by Spain 
decreased to almost nothing (p. 29), inasmuch as that country began the century with 
two wars—first against England and then against Napoleon—and ended it with one 
against the United States, and in the meantime had various civil wars that lasted, with 
intervals, for about half the century. It is decidedly odd to read that “the British” 
took any fortresses in France in the days of Joan of Arc. Moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether, in an average seventeenth-century battle, 40 per cent of the defeated side 
would be killed and about 10 per cent of the victors. It is difficult to recall more than 
one battle, in which English troops participated, of which this would be true—Aghrim 
(1691)—though even in this battle (in which Macaulay says the number of the slain 
was, in proportion to the number engaged, greater than in any other battle of that age), 
the conquered apparently lost about seven thousand out of twenty-five thousand. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are the last two, dealing, respectively, with 
law and organization and with public opinion. On the whole, when one remembers how 
long a time was necessary to establish laws of any kind and to secure a general agree- 
ment for the abolition of such an obvious abuse as privateering, the slow progress 
of international law—even the occasional flagrant violations of it—need not induce 
despondency. 

Admiration for Mr. Wright’s diligence in amassing and sifting so much material 
cannot wholly remove annoyance at the poor structure of many of the sentences. The 
punctuation is uniformly inadequate, inconsistent, and unorthodox, and there are 
far too many common errors of syntax. Thus, on page 24, “it” is used for “area and 
population”; on page 25, “the latter’’ refers to one of three antecedents; and so on. It 
seems strange that the writer should be so unfamiliar with perhaps the most famous of 
all passages in English drama as to make Hamlet refer to “a pallid world, sicklied over 
by the pale cast of thought.’’ We will hope that the author usually verifies his refer- 
ences with more care than in this alleged quotation. 

Goprrey Davies 
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most daily entries from 1789 to 1857, when she died. Some of the family had made 
typically eighteenth-century excursions from the beaten path, notably Betsey’s aunt 
Giustiniana, heroine of adventures with Casanova and other lovers; Betsey’s father, 
Richard, who likewise figures in Casanova’s Mémoires; and Betsey’s sister Mary. The 
two young ladies themselves appear as devout Catholics of rigid moral principles. The 
father is English, the mother French; they are obviously of high social standing, and 
their friends belong to the aristocracy of the various countries in which they live. In 
this volume these countries are Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, though after Betsey’s 
marriage to Captain Fremantle, most of her life was spent in England. 

According to the genealogical table (p. 317), Betsey was born in 1779; and she was 
fifteen, according to the editor (p. ix), in 1794, when this volume closes. According to 
the jacket, she was eleven in 1789; and her own entry of April 19, 1794, states: “It was 
my birthday and I was sixteen years of age.”’ In any case, this first volume is written by 
two little girls who are in their earlier teens when it closes. It is mostly concerned with 
rather trivial details of parties, journeys, and personal acquaintances, but full of de- 
lightfully nalve remarks. There are increasingly thoughtful comments on the French 
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Revolution, to which Betsey is violently opposed. She has a disagreeable time with the 
pro-French Swiss peasants; “these are of a really revolting vulgarity especially the little 
boys .... for they cock snooks at one on every occasion.” Yet in spite of her natural 
class prejudices, her prolonged contact with the French émigrés, from the Comte d’Ar- 
tois down, resulted in a mixture of pity and deepening disgust. Soon after news of the 
king’s execution, “I went down and found these poor afflicted and sorrowful French all 
a dancing Walses and Contredances.”” Her experiences with “such an enormous quantity 
of French emigrants” led to the conclusion: “I know enough of them not to wish to make 
acquaintance with any more.” The book is attractively illustrated and equipped with 


an elaborate apparatus of notes and appendixes. 
EuGene N. Curtis 
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history, the two final chapters of the previous work on twentieth-century culture and 
science being dropped in favor of more extensive treatments of pre-war international 
polity and post-war dictatorships. Much of the textual material has been re-written 
and rearranged, with happier effect in practically every instance. In addition a much 
more inclusive (and partially critical) bibliography has been appended to the book 

(26 pages as compared with 13) although the new index is hardly as effective as the old. 
The treatment of pre-war diplomacy is marked by an admirable impartiality, the 

author wending his way among the rocks of “revisionism” and the shoals of the Ver- 

sailles interpretation without any obvious effort at compromise. The same objectivity 
characterizes his treatment of such controversial episodes as the course of communism 
in Russia, the nature of anti-Semitism in the third Reich, the conception of the totali- 
tarian and corporate state. None of these matters is handled in that supercilious and 
pharasaical manner so typical of many an American observer's attitude toward Europe. 

The whole book is informed with a spirit of urbanity and understanding that goes far 

to make it an exceptionally useful text for a course in European history since the Franco- 

Prussian War. The clear style and natural organization of the material are additional 


factors contributing to the general excellence of Mr. Slosson’s work. 
James M. Reap 
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considerable journalistic experience in the Far East, and his observations in that 
troubled area led him to question whether overseas expansion really paid. Adopting the 
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interesting procedure of assembling elaborate tables on the costs of colony-owning, emi- 
gration, trade, commodity production, etc., during the past half-century from official 
sources and examining traditional arguments supporting colonial enterprise in the light 
of such evidence, he has come to the positive conclusion that imperialism is not a 
profitable enterprise. 

His findings are startling in the extreme. Of the 19,000,000 individuals leaving 
Europe permanently since 1885, a mere 500,000 have taken up residence in territories 
under old-world control. There were fewer Teutons in all the German colonies in 1913 
than in the Bronx. In not a single instance has the departure of settlers from a Euro- 
pean country to its colonies eased population pressure at home. Outlying holdings like- 
wise fail to provide opportunities for profitable commerce which would otherwise be 
lacking. Thus, between 1894 and 1932, Italy’s trade with her entire empire amounted 
to less than 1 per cent of that with foreign countries. The cost of occupation and ad- 
ministration regularly exceeds business gains; and in the last analysis, taxpayers in the 
parent state are squeezed to enrich a handful of bankers and merchants. Japan’s in- 
creased Manchurian trade has amounted to less than half of her yearly expense in 
“improving” her position there. Nor is political control necessary to insure supplies of 
raw products—the British are drawing heavily on the agricultural and mineral wealth 
of France’s empire, while the French are staggering under the burden of garrisoning 
and administering those regions. 

The author holds that the modern colonial system constitutes a veritable menace 
to world-peace today and strongly advocates establishing complete equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity for the citizens of all countries in all dependent territories, under 
auspices of the League of Nations, as the only means of averting disaster. While many 
students of imperialism are conditioned against accepting Mr. Clark’s conclusions, 
they will be hard put to controverting the crass facts mirrored in his compelling statis- 
tics. Sections on the present political status of all colonized territories, a list of leading 
treaties bearing on them, and a select bibliography greatly enhance the value of the 
volume. Its production by the lithoprint process was doubtless dictated by economy, 
as composition costs of statistical tables are staggering. The result is by no means dis- 
pleasing to the eye. 

Lowe. Josepu RaGatz 


These hurrying years. An historical outline, 1900-1933. By Geratp Heap. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 363. $3.00. 

These hurrying years are divided horizontally into the periods 1900-1910, 1910-20, 
1920-29, and 1929-33, and vertically into the “Outward scene,” ‘‘Forces behind,” the 
“Trend.” It is very hard to see what the difference is between ‘“‘Forces behind” and 
“trends.”’ The “Outward scene”’ is easy: that is the politics of the age. The remainder 
should be on the culture of the age. Yet woman suffrage and Fabian socialism are both 
considered “Forces behind.” Other “‘Forces behind” the first decade include: hygiene, 
discovery, the problem of unemployment, Boy Scout movement, research, literature, 
and pure research. The “Trends” listed under Part I are: the arts, architecture, 
costume. The very arbitrary and meaningless nature of these divisions is made all too 
obvious when clothes and architecture are placed in the category of ‘Forces behind” in 
Part IV, instead of in “Trends” as in Part I. 

The study purports to be a world-diary, but it is that only in so far as the events 
described are in some way or another connected with England. This is most evident in 
the discussion of literature, and least true of those on politics. But certain observations 
concerning England and the English are so acute that almost anything might be par- 
doned—for instance, when the author suggests that Britain should exchange the lion for 
an elephant as the symbol of the empire: “the elephant, heavy, wise, cautious, patient; 
thick-skinned and inelegant maybe, but dexterous enough when it likes, and a match 
for any of the other beasts of the field when roused. Proud but not consciously vain, 
dignified in its massivity but never ostentatiously majestic ....” (p. 294). 

The author is quite alive to the difficulties of his task. In one place he concedes that 
“a real close-up must always go out of focus” (p. 277). Notwithstanding, the book is an 
interesting experiment in historical writing, and is probably a fair illustration of the 
way history is usually written several centuries after the event, when the details have 
faded and the historian is trying to catch the deeper significance of facts and personali- 
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ties. The resultant work is thereupon usually accounted a “good piece of historical 
synthesis.” For this reason it may be accounted a good thing to see how unconvincing 
such synthesis appears when applied to scenes and objects familiar to the reader. 

The philosophy of history that runs through Mr. Heard’s book and is especially 
evident in the concluding chapters is a combination of the ideas of Henry Adams and 
Hegel. Adams’ ‘“‘dynamic” conception of history comes out in the contention that 
civilization is proceeding at an ever accelerated tempo, more vital changes having taken 
place in the last generation than in all the preceding eras from the paleolithic to the 
Victorian. The great advance in this generation has centered about a revelation of self- 
knowledge and the power of the mind. This means the development of self-conscious- 
ness and the linking-up of that greater self-consciousness with the forces of consciousness 
as a whole. This will result in greater things for man and civilization. The possibilities 
of “thought transference” are seen as proof of the potential value and truth of this 
Greater Consciousness, toward which man is proceeding in this crisis of creation. All 
of which sounds very Hegelian in the emphasis on the self-realization of the Geist and 
the confidence that the writer’s age is rapidly approaching that spiritual dénouement. 

The best that one can say about the book is that some of its sweeping generalizations 
are intriguing, even if not valid. 

James M. Reap 


The world since 1914. By Waurer Consur.Lo Lanasam. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 

1936. Pp. 888. $3.50. 

Professor Langsam’s third edition of his World since 1914 is such an improvement 
over the earlier editions that it is now one of the best texts on the subject. Many of 
the errors of fact have been eliminated; the arrangement of the chapters is superior; and 
the new features, such as the chapter on Latin America, the most recent developments 
in international affairs, the new maps and charts, and the annotated bibliography are 
decided merits. The author’s literary style is so lucid and engaging that his richly 
factual text, which might otherwise be boring, becomes very interesting reading for 
student and intelligent layman. Mr. Langsam undoubtedly endeavored to be objective 
in his effort to condense the maze of post-war facts. However, the reader may notice 
the omission of significant points of view in the treatment of various contentious prob- 
lems which unwarrantedly makes the author appear to be biased. Such a reader may 
wish, for example, that the author had included the pro-Allied point of view concerning 
the causes of the Great War; the plight of the anti-Fascists in Italy; the fate of the 
nobility, intelligentsia, and peasantry of Soviet Russia; the defense of the German 
Jews in Nazi Germany; and the nature of world commerce and the international eco- 
nomic depression. All in all, the World since 1914 is an excellent volume and is recom- 
mended as a college text. 

J. H. LanpMAan 


The attempts to form an Anglo-French alliance, 1919-1924. By J. Paut Seusam. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. 71. $1.00. 


The main conclusions of this useful little exposition of one major aspect of the French 
post-war search for security may be outlined as follows: (1) The failure of the United 
States to join the League of Nations and to ratify the Franco-American guarantee pact 
(with the consequent suspension of the Franco-British guarantee pact) drove France 
to adopt a new encirclement policy relative to Germany. (2) This policy led France 
to form alliances with, and to assume obligations regarding, certain eastern allies, par- 
ticularly Poland. (3) Great Britain, while ready to aid France in case of unprovoked 
attack by Germany, was not willing to bind herself in case of any forceful attempt by 
the Reich to alter its eastern frontiers. (4) The British insisted that, as in 1904, a gen- 
eral entente on certain minor Anglo-French disputes be reached preliminary to the 
formation of an alliance, whereas the French felt that the question of their security 
should take precedence over all other points. (5) Post-war diplomacy, at least in this 
connection, was carried on in a manner essentially the same as before the war—with 
the human element, that is, the feelings of individual diplomats, playing a dominant 
réle. (6) The “idea of Locarno” developed gradually as a result of the failure of France 
to gain her desired security while simultaneously keeping Great Britain free of com- 
mitments in eastern Europe. These points are clearly developed and, on the whole, 
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ably supported, though one might hestitate to accept the statement that “the present 
system of alliances in Europe may be traced directly to the action of the United States 
Senate!’’ The chief authorities relied on are the British Blue and French Yellow Books, 
the first two volumes of Toynbee’s Survey of international affairs, and Viscount D’ Aber- 
non’s valuable Diary. 

Wa ter ConsvuELo LANGsSAM 


Footnotes to the ballet. Assembled by Caryt Braums. London: Lovat Dickson, 1936. 
18s. 
A story of thirty years of the ballet. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Bismarck artifice de la tercera Repiblica francesa. By Marqutés DE QUINTANAR. 
Madrid: Grafica Universal, 1936. Pp. 222. Pes. 5. 

A diplomatic history of the Balkan crisis of 1875-1878. The first year. By Davin Harris. 
(“Hoover War Library series,” Vol. XI.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 500. $4.00. 

Hans Lothar von Schweinitz (1822-1901). By JoHANNA SELIGMANN. Limburg an der 
Lahn: Limburger Vereinsdruckerei, 1936. Pp. 91. 

German ambassador in Vienna, 1871-76; in St. Petersburg, 1876-93. 


Der ésterreichisch-italienische Gegensatz auf dem Balkan und an Adria von seinen An- 
fiingen bis zur Dreibundkrise 1875-1896. By WATER Scuinner. (“Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges,”’ Vol. XXXI.) 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 204. Rm. 9. 

Botschafter Graf Hatzfeldt. Seine Téatigkeit in London 1885-1901. Studie zur Geschichte 
der deutsch-englischen Beziehungen. By Marte-Luise Woxr. Speyer: Pilger Druck- 
erei, 1935. Pp. 80. 

There has been a long-felt need for a complete study of Count Hatzfeldt’s long 
ambassadorship in London. Many accounts of Anglo-German relations during this 
period have appeared, but none has used this skilled diplomat as its central figure. 
Miss Wolf's little book cannot but disappoint the reader who is looking for a study of 
this nature. The title itself is misleading—the work covers only the first eight years of 
Hatzfeldt’s long residence at the Court of St. James. A table of contents covering the 
whole period is included; but the sections dealing with the Kriiger telegram, the negotia- 
tions for an Anglo-German alliance, the several colonial agreements of the years 
1898-1901, and the Boer War are not published. The work is, in fact, a partial publica- 
tion of a doctoral dissertation done at Munich. Many will think that the most inter- 
esting and valuable sections are left unpublished. 

Miss Wolf’s survey of Hatzfeldt’s activity in London between 1886 and 1894 is 
interesting but contains nothing new for the student of European diplomacy. It is 
diplomacy written from the angle of the German embassy in London and serves as a 
good introduction to a study of the man around whom it is written. The work, however, 
suffers from a tendency to accept completely the traditional German viewpoint and 
fails to catch the full spirit of British diplomacy of the time. Lord Randolph Churchill's 
actions in the autumn of 1886 are looked upon as wild, irresponsible activities carried 
on by a cabinet minister lacking tact—a statement which leads one to believe that Miss 
Wolf's opinion of Chamberlain is the same as that she holds for Churchill. Both deserve 
a fairer treatment. 

Most of the published archives and biographical works have been used. A number of 
works, however, find no place in the published sections or in the bibliography, which 
covers the complete period. It is difficult to understand why Winston Churchill's life 
of his father was not used. Such excellent secondary accounts as Alexander von Taube’s 
Fiirst Bismarck zwischen England und Russland and W. N. Medlicott’s article on the 
Mediterranean Agreements (Slavonic review, June, 1926) are not mentioned; nor is 
W. L. Langer’s European alliances and alignments, although the author makes con- 
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siderable use of his earlier work on the Franco-Russian Alliance. Other omissions are 
Haller’s study of Eulenburg, Fischer’s Holstein’s Grosses Nein and Meinecke’s Zur 
Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Biindnissverhandlung von 1901, which is an important 
revision of his earlier account in the light of the British publications. A number of 
British Blue Books might have been consulted, many shorter articles are left untouched, 
and little reference has been made to the press of the period. 

A. STANLEY TRICKETT 


The road to ruin in Europe, 1890-1914. By Sir RayMonp BEAZ.eEy, professor of modern 
history, University of Birmingham; vice-president of the Midland Institute; late 
scholar and fellow of Merton College, Oxford; [hon.] vice-president, Royal Histori- 
cal Society. London: Dent, 1932. Pp. 110. 3s. 6d. 

This little book sums up the views of the Birmingham professor on the question of 
responsibility for the war, which he has treated in more detail in various articles, per- 
haps most frequently for the Berliner Monatshefte. It is an out-and-out indictment of 
Entente pre-war diplomacy and a defense of Germany’s actions, with only one excep- 
tion. Professor Beazley’s final remarks constitute a condemnation of Germany's 
unwisdom in attacking France through Belgium. It would have been much better, he 
opines, to have defeated Russia and left France and England with no ostensible excuse 
for entering the war. This ex post facto advice was tendered the Germans in the early 
days of the war by Bernard Shaw in his Common sense about the war. It was, of course, 
much easier said than done, as the kaiser discovered when he too proposed this course 
of action in August, 1914. Even if this plan of attack had not been defeated by the 
exigencies of the military time-table, it is not at all certain that the German military 
leaders were wrong in assuming that France would attack from the rear while Germany 
was engaged in Russia. The proximity of Germany’s industrial heart (the Ruhr dis- 
trict) to the French border made Germany extremely vulnerable to any concerted or 
unexpected attack from the west. The book is very carelessly thrown together, with 
little regard for coherence and less for chronology. It is for the most part composed of 
a series of questions, indicating, with little connection between questions, that Germany 
was right in everything that she did, or else honestly mistaken, or else terribly un- 
fortunate in the means chosen to attain a laudable end. The table of contents is typical, 
containing the following striking information: “Foreword; Abbreviations; Chapter i; 
Chapter ii; Chapter iii; Notes to chapter i; Notes to chapter ii; Notes to chapter iii; 
Bibliography; Index.” 

James M. Reap 

Van de Bosnische Crisis tot Serajewo. De Internationale Verhoudingen van 1909 tot 1914 
(28 Juni). By R. Durour. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1935. Pp. 194. 

Die franko-russischen Beziehungen vom Ende der 2. Marokkokrise (Nov. 1911) bis zum 
1. Besuch Poincarés in Petersburg (Aug. 1912). By H. Docror. Frankfurt: Dis- 
sertation, 1935. Pp. 112. 

Balkdénskg svaz a vélka s Tureckem 1912-1913 [The Balkan War and the war with Tur- 
key]. By Sroyan Danev. (“Publications of the Slavic Institute at Prague,’’ Vol. 
VII.) Prague: Slavic Institute, 1935. Pp. 27. 

British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Goocn and 
Haroip TemPer.ey. Vol. X, Part I, The Near and the Middle East on the eve of the 
war. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. lxx+1009. 17s. 6d. 

Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the MrnistEre pes Ar- 
FAIRES ErraNnGbres, edited by the Commission DE PuBLicaTion pes DocuMENTS 
RewLatirs AuxX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 3d ser. (1911-14), Vol. IX, 1° 
janvier—16 mars 1914. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Librairie Alfred Costes; 
L’ Europe nouvelle, 1936. Pp. xxix+639. Fr. 60. 

Die Kriegsmache der franzésischen Presse. By Paut Hucenpuset. Vol. I, Die Vor- 
bereitung des Weltkrieges. Munich: Hugendubel, 1936. Pp. 153. Rm. 6. 
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Vozniknoveniye mirovye voyny [The beginning of the World War]. By Nuixotar P. 

PoLeTika. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1935. Pp. 728. 11r. 50k. 

Les coupables. Documents inédits sur les responsabilités de la guerre et les dessous de la 

paiz. By Henry Pozzi. Paris: Editions européennes, 1935. 

La crise de juillet 1914. Documents saxons et wurttembergeois. Translated by Cu. Ap- 

PUHN. Paris: Costes, 1936. Pp. 59. 

These documents, originally published by the Revue d'histoire de la guerre mondiale 
in 1935, were presented to that journal “dans des conditions qui nous paraissent en 
garantir l’authenticité.” They consist of reports from the Saxon and Wurttemberg 
diplomatic and military representatives in Berlin during July, 1914, and thus supple- 
ment the Bayerische Dokumente published by P. Dirr in 1922 (enlarged edition, 1924). 
It cannot be said that these papers contain any revelations, but there are some inter- 
esting details. The Saxon military attaché, talking with Waldersee, the quartermaster- 
general, on July 2, derived the impression that “he would consider it a favorable cir- 
cumstance if war broke out now” (p. 27), and on July 29 he declared it to be “certain 
that the chief of the general staff was for war while the chancellor was putting on the 
brakes.” Moltke was supposed to have said that “the conjuncture would never be more 
favorable for us than at this moment, neither France nor Russia having completed their 
work of military reorganization.”” The attaché was also assured that Germany “had en- 
couraged Austria to push ahead as she had done”’ (p. 31). He was told that the Austrian 
troops would cross the Serbian frontier at Temesh-Kubin (p. 28), the very spot where 
Berchtold alleged that the Serbs had attacked Austria. The Wurttemberg minister re- 
marked on July 30: “So far as present information and immediate causes are con- 
cerned, war would be incomprehensible, but it will be explained and justify itself before 
history by the antagonisms of races and nationalities which have gone on increasing in 
recent decades—not, in truth, without the help of culpable encouragement—and are 
now about to burst out like elementary forces” (p. 41). On August 2 he admitted that 
“really our diplomacy cannot boast of having prepared the way for the German army” 


(p. 49). 

THE GREAT WAR 

De geschiedenis van den wereldoorlog 1914-1918. By H. BruamMans. Amsterdam: Swets 
& Zeitlinger, 1936. Gl. 7.56. 

La guerre de forteresse 1914-1918. By J. Resowp. (“‘“Mémoires, études et documents pour 
servir 4 l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.) Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 272. Fr. 25. 
Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918. Edited by the Retcn War Orrice. Vol. X, Die Operationen 
des Jahres 1916 bis zum Wechsel in der obersten Heeresleitung. Berlin: Mittler, 1936. 

Pp. 706. Rm. 30.50. 

Histoire dela guerre mondiale. By Gat René Tournes. Vol. IV. (‘‘Mémoires, études et 
documents pour servir a lhistoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 
360. Fr. 25. 

Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya v Epokhu imperializma. Dokumenty iz arkhivov tsarskogo i 
vremennogo pravitelstv, 1878-1917 gg. |Internationsi relations in the epoch of im- 
perialism. Documents from the archives of the tsarist and the provisional govern- 
ments, 1878-1917]. Edited by M. N. Pokrovsky. Ser. 3, 1914-1917 gg. [1914- 
1917]. Vol. VIII, Parts I and II, 24/11 Maya—16/3 Oktyabrya 1915 9. [May 11/24— 
October 3/16, 1915]. Edited by E. A. ApamMov. Moscow: “‘Pechatny dvor,”’ 1935. 
Pp. 578+528. 10r. & 9r. 

Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Dokumente aus den 
Archiven der Zarischen und der Provisorischen Regierung. Edited by M. N. Poxrov- 
sky. Official German translation edited by Orro Hoerzscu. Ser. II, Vom Kriegs- 
ausbruch bis Herbst 1915. Vol. VIII, Part II, 5. August bis 16. Oktober 1915. Berlin: 
Hobbing, 1936. Pp. 850. 
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Le Vieil-Armand, 1915. By A. H. Martin. (Mémoires, études et documents pour 
servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 208. Fr. 15. 
Verdun 1916. Les derniers jours du Fort de Vaux. La bataille devant Souville. Les captifs 

délivrés. By H. Borpreaux. Paris: Plon, 1936. Pp. 408. Fr. 20. 

Les forts de Moulainville et de Douaumont sous les 420. By Lt. R. Ménacer. (““Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 
1936. Pp. 240. Fr. 18. 

Education before Verdun. By ARNoLp Zweic. Translated by Ertc Surron. New York: 
Viking, 1936. Pp. 447. $2.50. 

A continuation of the “Sergeant Grischa”’ series. 

Une bataille au centre de la France en 1917. La révolte des armées russes au camp de la 
Courtine. By Pierre Porrevin. Paris: Société des publications du Centre, 1936. 
Pp. 64. Fr. 3. 

In Francia durante la guerra. By Nicota Brancaccio. Milan: Mondadori, 1935. 
L. 14. 

Das deutsche Heer im bunten und im grauen Rock. By Hans Caspar von ZoBELTITZ. 
Berlin: Franke, 1935. Pp. 271. Rm. 4.80. 

Die Badener im Weltkrieg 1914/1918. Edited by Witnetm MUuirer-Loesnirz. Karls- 
ruhe: Braun, 1935. Pp. 516. Rm. 34. 

Kampf gegen Panzerwagen. By AvoLtr von Scue.u. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1936. Pp. 
142. Rm. 2.60. 

French replies to Haig. By Mason Tue Hon. Geratp Frencu. With a foreword by 
Davin Lioyp GrorGe. London: Hutchinson, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

Haig. By Durr Cooper. Vol. II. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 25s. 

There and back. The story of an Australian soldier, 1915-1935. By A. Tiveycuoc. With 
forewords by L. A. Ross and “An Unknown soldier.” Decorations by Frank 
Dunne. Sydney: Returned Sailors and Soldiers’ Imperial League of Australia, 
1936. 6s. 

Tunnellers. The story of the Tunnelling Companies, Royal Engineers, during the World 
War. By Caprain W. Grant Grigve and Bernarp Newman. London: Herbert 
Jenkins, 1936. Pp. 334, 15s. 

“The Kensingtons,” 13ih London regiment. By Serceant O. F. Battey and SERGEANT 
H. M. Houurer. London: Calf, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Passport to hell. The story of John Douglas Stark, bomber, Fifth Regiment, New Zealand 
Expeditionary Forces. By Rosin Hype. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1936. Pp. 288. 
7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of an unconventional soldier. By Masor-Generat J. F. C. Futter. London: 
Nicholson & Watson, 1936. Pp. 508. 21s. 

The major portion of the book is concerned with the war in France and Belgium in 

1917 and 1918 and with the part played by the tanks. 

American soldiers also fought. By GENERAL Ropert Leg Butiarp. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1936. Pp. 118, $1.00. 

America’s part in the Great War. 

From a surgeon’s journal, 1915-1918. By Harvey Cusuina. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1936. Pp. 534. $5.00. 

Tomorrow to fresh fields. By Mary Master Neepuam. New York: Horizon House, 
1936. Pp. 367. $2.75. 

An autobiography of the Great War. 
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Solothurn und die Grenzbesetzung 1914-1918. Edited by ALBIN Bracuer. Derendingen: 
Habegger, 1935. Pp. 336. 

Przemysl, 1914/15. By Bruno Wo.irGana. Leipzig: Haessel, 1935. Pp. 186. Rm. 4. 

Die kaiserlich-deutsche Siidarmee in den Kimpfen wiihrend der Brussilow-Offensive vom 4. 
Juni bis 14. August 1916. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der kaiserlich deutschen Siid- 
armee. By Lupwic Esernarp FREIHERR VON SCHLOTHEIM. (‘‘Miinchener histo- 
rische Abhandlungen,” Ser. 2, Vol. IX.) Munich: Beck, 1936. Pp. 87. Rm. 3.80. 

Journal d'une infirmiére sur le front russe. ANonymous. Translated by Sécur and 
Sipney. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1936. Fr. 15. 

Der Weg durch den Berg. By OskAn Maurus Fontana. Berlin: Zsolnay Verlag, 1936. 

Pagine eroiche della grande epopea (1915-1918). By P. Gorcount. Turin: Paravia, 
1936. Pp. 403. L. 15. 

L’anima religiosa della guerra. By Cesare CarAvaG.io. (‘Storia della guerra italiana.’’) 
Milan: Mondadori, 1935. Pp. 280. L. 20. 

La Brigata Potenza nella Grande Guerra. By G. pe CaNELIs. Como: Nani, 1936. Pp. 
233. L. 10. 

Gorizia e le battaglie dell’ autunno 1916. By AmBroaio Botiati. (‘Storia della guerra 
italiana.””) Milan: Corbaccio, 1935. Pp. 511. 

La guerra alla quota zero. La vita e la storia di una divisione di fanteria davanti a Venezia 
minacciata. Decembre 1917— agosto 1918. By C. Ferrarappa Sanpri. Milan: Hoepli, 
1936. Pp. 148. L. 10. 

Kampf um die Dardanellen. By CLemMeNs Laar. Berlin: Neff, 1936. Pp. 232. Rm. 
3.50. 

Gallipoli. The fading vision. By Joun Nortu. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 390. 
15s. 

Kriegfiihrung und Kriegswirtschaft im Feindland. Lehren des Feldzuges in Ruménien 
1916-17. By Kurt Hesse. (“Schriften zur kriegswirtschaftlichen Forschung und 
Schulung.”’) Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 1936. Pp. 51. Rm. 1.80. 

Ein General rettet seine Armee. Mackensens Durchbruch zur Heimat. By Orto F.LEcusiG. 
Oldenburg: Stalling, 1936. Pp. 188. Rm. 4.80. 

The legion of marching madmen. By W. J. BLAacKLEDGE. London: Sampson Low, 1936. 
12s. 6d. 

An account of the expeditionary force to Mesopotamia. 

Wassmuss. “The German Lawrence.” By CuristopHer Sykes. London: Longmans, 
1936. Pp. 294. 10s. 6d. 

Wassmuss headed the German mission to Turkey which attempted to aid the Holy 

War and embroil Persia and Afghanistan with England and Russia. 

Die Kémpfe in Kamerun 1914-1916. Vorbereitung und Verlauf. By Hetnrich MEnt- 
zEL. (“Schriften der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Berlin,” Vol. XII.) Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 102. Rm. 4.20. 

Sieger auf sieben Weltmeeren. Lebensbilder grosser Admirale. By Friepricu Lt‘rzow. 
Berlin: Ullstein, 1936. Pp. 248. Rm. 2. 

La guerre des destroyeurs. 1914-1918. By Captain T. Doruinc. Translated by L. 
Driart. (“Mémoires, études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mon- 
diale.”) Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 448. Fr. 30. 

Krieg im Mittelmeer. By Frieprich WreNCKLER-WILDBERG. Leipzig: Hoffman & 
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schafts-wissensschaftliche Gesellschaft zum Studium Niedersachsens E. V. Verdf- 
fentlichungen,” Ser. A, Vol. XXVIII.) Oldenburg: Stalling, 1936. Pp. 47. Rm. 
2.10. 

Altmiinchner Erinnerungen aus der Zeit Konig Ludwigs I. By Emitie Escuericn. 
Munich: Einhorn-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 211. Rm. 2.50. 

Krupp. Kampf um Stahl. By Joacuim von Ktrenserc. Berlin: Wolfgang Kriiger, 
1936. Pp. 350. Rm. 5. 

Gesandtschaftsberichte aus Miinchen 1814-1848. Part I, Die Berichte der franzisischen 
Gesandten. Edited by ANTON Curoust. Vol. III, Die Berichte aus der Zeit des Mini- 
steriums Ottingen-Wallerstein (vom Januar 1832 bis November 1837). Vol. IV, Die 
Berichte aus den ersten Jahren des Ministeriums Abel bis zum Verfassungs-V erstiind- 
niss (vom November 1837 bis zum August 1843). (“Schriften zur bayerischen Landes- 
geschichte,” Vols. XXI and XXII.) Munich: Beck, 1936. Pp. 363, 373. Rm. 18 
each. 
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Friedrich List. Der Mann und das Werk. By Frrepricn Lenz. Munich: Oldenbourg, 
1936. Pp. 441. Rm. 15. 

Die Siiddeutsche Zeitung fiir Kirche und Staat, Freiburg 1845-1848. Eine Studie iiber die 
Anfénge des politischen Katholizismus in Baden. By Wituetm Hupert GANseER. 
(“Historische Studien,” No. 286.) Berlin: Ebering, 1936. Pp. 119. Rm. 4.80. 

Bismarcks Pressepolitik in den Jahren des Verfassungskonfliktes 1862-1866. By IRMGARD 
Lorser. (“Zeitung und Leben,” Vol. XXIV.) Munich: Zeitungswissenschaftliche 
Vereinigung, 1935. Pp. 100. Rm. 2.80. 

Die politische Bedeutung des Reichskanzleramts fiir den innern Ausbau des Reiches von 
1867-1880. By Epernarp von Vietscu. Berlin: Noske, 1936. Pp. 123. Rm. 
4.80. 

Verfassung und Verwaltung von Elsass-Lothringen 1871-1918. Edited by Grora 
Wotrram. (“Das Reichsland Elsass-Lothringen 1871-1918,” Vol. II.) Berlin: 
Verlag fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1936. Pp. 436. Rm. 22.50. 

Carl Ferdinand Freiherr von Stumm-Halberg 1836-1901. By Fritz Hetiwic. Heidel- 
berg-Saarbriicken: Westmark, 1936. Pp. 603. Rm. 9. 

Eines Priesters Weg durch die Zeitenwende. Erlebnisse aus 50 Jahren. By Husertus 
Srracuwitz. Dresden: Reissner, 1935. Pp. 279. Rm. 5.80. 

Konservative Politik im letzten Jahrzehnt des Kaiserreiches. By KuNo Grar WESTARP. 
Vol. II, 1914-1918. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1936. Pp. 720. Rm. 12. 

Kogda razdalsya prizyw Spartaka. Iz istorii borby germanskoy proletariata protiv voyny 
1914-18 gg. [When the call of the Spartacists was given out. From the history of the 
struggle of the German proletariat against the war, 1914-18]. By Vasity Sprrv. 
Moscow: “Der emes,” 1936. Pp. 72. 45k. 

German agricultural policy 1918-1934. The development of a national philosophy toward 
agriculture in post-war Germany. By Joun BrapsHaw Ho xt. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

This is a doctoral dissertation presented at the University of Heidelberg. The 
period covered is divided into three parts: (1) the revolutionary years of 1918-20, 
when the Social Democrats failed to seize the opportunity of realizing their land pro- 
gram; (2) the liberal-parliamentary era of 1920-32, when German agricultural policy 
was the football of politics between consumer parties of the left and producer parties of 
the right; and (3) the period of “national reawakening.”’ Primarily, a “desperately low 
food supply”’ hindered the Social Democrats from undertaking any major experimenta- 
tion. The inflation, with its complete disruption of taxation and credit systems, forced 
the government to initiate new measures, which by 1932 had centralized ‘‘immediate 
control in the hands of the national government . . . . of [agricultural] prices, credit, and 
land tenure.” The steps by which this was accomplished and the support rendered by 
different parties is laboriously worked out. It is not enlivening reading. The summaries 
to chapters and sections are saving graces which permit one to see the woods. Land 
settlement is portrayed as never of great importance in any of the three periods. The 
treatment of the Osthilfe, especially in regard to its administration, is inadequate. Na- 
tional Socialism is pictured “‘to a significant extent as an agricultural revolt’; and the 
Nazi agricultural program of 1930, with its remarkable promises, for once receives its 
due significance. The agricultural measures of 1933 are outlined and the conclusion 
made that German “export industry was sacrificed to protect farm prices .... be- 
cause the National Socialist creed was a belief in the superior rights of the agrarian part 
of German society.” 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Aus dem Roman eines kleinen Biirgers. Eine Erinnerung an die Rathenau-Attentéter 
Kern und Fischer. By Pavu Biscu. (“Gegenwart und Zukunft,” Vol. XCVIII.) 
Berlin: Kultur-politischer Verlag, 1936. Pp. 87. Rm. 1. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Annals of English literature, 1475-1925. The principal publications of each year together 
with an alphabetical index of authors and their works. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

This is certainly a very handy work of reference. The convenience of being able to 
tell at a glance the chief works published in any given year is too obvious to need demon- 
stration. The book is all the more valuable because the compiler’s taste is catholic and 
he is as accurate as can be reasonably expected. Naturally enough, it is unlikely that 
any two people would choose the same publications in any year as being worthy of re- 
membrance, but the judgment shown in selecting deserves high praise. Among the sur- 
prising omissions noticed are The annual register and J. K. Fortescue, A history of the 
British army. Perhaps the most unfortunate error occurs under 1899, “Firth, Sir 
Charles: The Protectorate.”” Presumably this is intended for The last years of the 
Protectorate, published in 1909. There are more or less inevitable slips, such as that the 
first volume of the Dictionary of national biography is dated 1886; it actually appeared 
in 1885. 

Goprrey Davies 

London through the ages. By F. W. Tickner. London: Nelson, 1936. Pp. 315. 5s. 

British calendar customs. England. By A. R. Wricut. Vol. 1, Movable festivals. Edited 
by T. E. Longs. London: William Glaisher, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Treasure trove in law and practice. From the earliest times to the present day. By Sir 
GrorcE Hii. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 323. 21s. 

Persinlicher Besitz als Grundlage von Fiihrertum und Verantwortungsbewusstsein in 
England. By Hitpecarp Gaucer (“‘Anglistische Forschungen,” Vol. LX XXII.) 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1936. Pp. 72. Rm. 2.40. 

A descriptive catalogue of ancient charters and instruments relating to lands near Sheffield 
in the counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, with genealogies and notes. 
Compiled by T. WattEer Hau. Sheffield: J. W. Northend, 1936. 10s. 

Hugh Oldham, 1452(?)-1519. By Atrrep A. Mumrorp. London: Faber & Faber, 
1936. 63. 

Royal nonesuch. By Beatrice Waite. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 256. $3.50. 
A life of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

The English bishops and the Reformation, 1530-1560 with a table of descent. By C. G. 
Mortimer and S. C. Barser. London: Burns, Oates, 1936. Pp. 144. 8s. 6d. 


Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. Portrait of a minority. Its culture and tradition. By 
Davip Matuew. London: Longmans, 1936. 9s. 

The reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By J. B. Buack. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

The Babington plot. By ALAN Gorpon Smita. London: Macmillan, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Calendar of state papers, foreign series of the reign of Elizabeth. Vol. XXII, July-December 
1588. Edited by Ricuarp Bruce Wernuam. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1936. 35s. 

The original writings and correspondence of the two Richard Hakluyts. With an introduc- 
tion and notes by E. G. R. Taytor. 2 vols. London: Quaritch, 1936. 25s. each. 
These volumes include all the manuscripts which can be ascribed to the Hakluyts 

and the extant letters addressed to them. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. By Eowarp Tuompson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 416. $4.00. 

Elizabethan women. By GAMALIEL Braprorp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1936. Pp. 
243. $3.00. 
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The musters returns for divers hundreds in the county of Norfolk, 1569, 1572, 1574 and 
1577. Part 1. Transcribed by M. A. Farrow. Edited by H. L. Braprer-LawrENce. 
Part 2. Transcribed by M. A. Farrow. Edited by Percy Miuuican. (“Norfolk 
record society.””) North Walsham: The Society, 1936. 

The history of Edward Latymer and his foundation, including the life of William Latymer. 
By Wiiu1am Wueattey. London: Latymer Upper School, 1936. Pp. 6s. 6d. 
Edward Latymer was the Elizabethan founder of the Latymer School at Edmonton 

and the Latymer Upper School at Hammersmith. 

River navigation in England, 1600 to 1750. By T.S. Wituan. Oxford: University Press, 
1936. 10s. 

The life and times of John, Lord Finch. By Wiuuiam H. Terry. London: Simpkin 
Marshall, 1936. Pp. 826. 18s. 

The Lisles of Ellingham. By K. M. Brices. Oxford: Alden Press, 1936. Pp. 367. 6s. 
Lady Alice Lisle, the wife of the Puritan, John Lisle, was a royalist sympathizer, 

1640-1649. 

English messiahs. Studies of six English religious pretenders, 1656-1927. By Rona.Lp 
Martruews. London: Methuen, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

James Nayler, Joanna Southcott, Richard Brothers, John Nichols Tom, H. J. Prince, 
and J. H. Smyth-Pigott. 

The visitation of the county of Northampton in the year 1681. Edited and annotated by 
Rev. Henry IsHam Lonepen. (“Harleian Society,” Vol. LXXXVII.) London: 
The Society, 1936. 

George Berkeley. By Joun Witp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. $6.00. 

Ramblin’ Jack. The journal of Captain John Cromer, 1700-1774. Transcribed by R. 
ReyNeELL Bettamy. London: Cape, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

These memoirs of a seaman cover the period from 1708 to 1721. 

Public opinion and politics in eighteenth century England. By Witutam Tuomas La- 
PRADE. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 463. $4.00. 
A study of the period to the fali of Walpole. 

Carteret. The brilliant failure of the eighteenth century. By W. Bartnc PemBerton. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 363. 12s. 6d. 

The rule of taste: from George I to George IV. By Jonn SteGMAnn. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

George the third. A record of a king’s reign. By J.D. Grirrita Davirs. London: Nichol- 
son & Watson, 1936. Pp. 352. 21s. 

A defense of George III. 

Thomas Lord Lyttelton. The portrait of a rake, with a brief memoir of his sister, Lucy Lady 
Valentia. By Rectnatp Biunt. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 288. 18s. 
Lyttelton was a minor figure in English society in the eighteenth century. 

Mrs. Thrale of Streatham. By C. E. Vutu1amy. London: Cape, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was an intimate friend of the Thrales during the years 1765 to 

1781. 

Dear Sir: A selection of letters to the editor of “The Times.” Edited by Douctas Woop- 
ruFF. London: Methuen, 1936. 8s. 6d. 

From the very beginning of the paper in 1785. 

The heritage of the Bounty. By Harry L. Saapiro. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1936. 
Pp. 329. $3.00. 

Six generations on Pitcairn Island. 
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Osnovniye problemy agrarnoy istorit Anglii kontsa XVIII v. i nachala X1X v. [Funda- 
mental problems of the agrarian history of England at the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries.] By V. M. Lavrovsky. Moscow: “Pe- 
chatny dvor,” 1935. Pp. 89. Sr. 25k. 

The history of St. Thomas’s hospital. By E. G. Parsons. Vol. III, From 1800-1900. 
London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. 

The National Benevolent Institution, 1812-1936. A short account of its rise and progress 
extracted from the minutes. By E. EVELYN Barron. London: Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne, 1936. 2s. 6d. 

The Institution aims to afford relief, by annual pensions, to gentry, merchants, 
tutors, and governesses. 

The fortunes of Harriette. The surprising career of Harriette Wilson. By ANGELA Tutr- 
KELL. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1936. Pp. 288. 10s. 6d. American edition, 
Tribute for Harriette. New York: Random House. $2.50. 

Harriette Wilson was one of the most famous demimondaines of the Regency 
period. : 

The history of the English novel. By Ernest A. Baker. Vol. VII, The age of Dickens 
and Thackeray. London: Witherby, 1936. 16s. 

A handbook to Pickwick Papers. By LoGAN CLENDENNING. New York: Knopf, 1936. 
Pp. 156. $2.50. 

Lord Palmerston. By Hersert C. F. Beiy. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 
500+499. $12.50. 

A ministry to the poor. Being the history of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, 1836- 
1936. By ANNE Ho tr. Liverpool: Henry Young, 1936. Pp. 136. Qs. 

Magdalen studies. By R. D. MippLEeton. London: S. P. C. K., 1936. Pp. 280. 12s. 
6d. 

Essays on ten fellows of the college who took part in the Oxford movement. They 
include Routh, Henry Best, John Bloxam, James Mozley, Roundell and William Palmer, 
Richard Sibthorp, Bernard Smith, and Henry Bramley. 

Religion in the Victorian era. By L. Ettiotr Binns. London: Lutterworth Press, 1936. 
15s. 

William Holman Hunt. A biography. By A. C. Gisstnc. London: Duckworth, 1936. 
Pp. 257. 7s. 6d. 

Ruskin. By Greratp Crow. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1936. Pp. 140. 
2s. 

Young Mr. Disraeli. By Etswyta THane. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Pp. 
337. $3.00. 

This is largely an imaginative account of Disraeli’s early years, 1824-39. 

Disraeli. By Haroip Beetey. (‘‘Great lives.”’) London: Duckworth, 1936. Pp. 144. 
2s. 

England 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. (“Oxford history of England.”’) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 634. $6.00. 

Gladstone und die irische Frage im Jahre 1886. By Karu Scumipt. Bleicherode: Nieft, 
1936. Pp. 89. Rm. 3.60. 

The Lynton and Barnstaple railway, 1895-1935. By L. T. Carcupote. Sideup, Kent: 
Oakwood Press, 1936. 3s. 6d. 

The railway was abandoned in 1935. 
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Coronation claims (the Second Edition with supplement). By Str Geratp W. Wo ..a- 
ston. London: Harrison, 1936. 21s. 
A report of the proceedings of the Court of Claims appointed before the coronation of 
Edward VII. 
Cambridge memories. The lighter side of long ago. By Tuomas TuorNety. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1936. 5s. 
Reminiscences of sixty years ago. 


The memoirs of a cosmopolitan. By Hernrich FELBERMANN. Edited by Rents Fet- 
BERMANN. London: Chapman & Hall., 1936. Pp. 286. 15s. 
Felbermann was the founder and owner of Life. 


Labby. The life and character of Henry Labouchere. By HesketH Pearson. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1936. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 

A retrospect. Looking back over a life of more than eighty years. By Lorp Parmoor. 
London: Heinemann, 1936. 15s. 

Lord Kitchener. By ArtHur Hopces. With a foreword by Fretp MarsHat Sir WIL- 
LAM Brrpwoop. London: Butterworth, 1936. 15s. 

Rufus Isaacs, first marquess of Reading. By StanLEY Jackson. London: Cassell, 1936. 
12s. 6d. 

Sir James Sexton, agitator. The life of the Dockers’ M.P. An autobiography. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 300. 8s. 6d. 

Keeper of the gate. The reminiscences of Capratn JoHN Iron. Foreword by ADMIRAL 
OF THE Feet Sir Rocrer Keyes. London: Sampson Low, 1936. 12s. 6d. 
Captain Iron was appointed Harbour Master of Dover in 1898. 


James Lyle Mackay, first earl of Inchcape. By Hector BouitHo. London: Murray, 
1936. 15s. 

Self and partners (mostly self). Being the reminiscences of C. J. Holmes. London: Con- 
stable, 1936. 18s. 

As I remember. By E. E. Keiietr. London: Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 400. 10s. 6d. 

The lost historian. A memoir of Sir Sidney Low. By Mason DesmMonp CHAPMAN-Huston. 
London: Murray, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

The life and works of Charles Barrett Lockwood, 1856-1914. By Eric C. O. Jewessury. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 1936. Pp. 103. 3s. 6d. 
Lockwood was a pioneer in aseptic surgery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Memoirs of a London county coroner. By H. R. Oswaup. With a foreword by Sir 
Bernarp H. Spitspury. London: Stanley Paul, 1936. Pp. 288. 18s. 

George the faithful. Edited by Str Puttip Gress. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1936. Pp. 
534. $2.75. 
King George V. 

King George the well-beloved. By Ernest H. Snort. London: Philip Allan, 1936. Pp. 
306. 8s. 6d. 

The history of milk prices. An analysis of the factors affecting the prices of milk and milk 
products. By Ruta L. Conen. Oxford: Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
1936. 5s. 


A history of Carmarthenshire. Edited for the London Carmarthenshire Society by 
Str Joun E. Luoyp. Vol. 1, From prehistoric times to the Act of Union (1536). Car- 
diff: William Lewis, 1936. 30s. 
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An introductory survey of the sources and literature of Scots law. By various authors. In- 
troduction by Lorp MacmiLuan. For the Stair Society. Edinburgh: MacLehose, 
1936. 21s. 

John Knox. By G. R. Pearce. (“Great lives.) London: Duckworth, 1936. 2s. 

Extracts from the records of the burgh of Edinburgh, 1626 to 1641. Edited by MarGurErite 
Woop. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1936. 21s. 

The miscellany of the third Spalding Club. Vol. I. Aberdeen: For the Club, 1936. 

The volume includes some new letters of the last Earl Marischal, ‘““The memorandum 
book of John Grant,” and an essay on Thomas Reid. 

Scottish eccentrics. By Hugh MacDiarmip. London: Routledge, 1936. Pp. 330. 15s. 
Studies of ten outstanding professors, politicians, and ministers. 


Ladies in debate. Being a history of the Ladies’ Edinburgh Debating Society, 1865-1935. 
Edited by Lerrice MitneE Rag. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1936. 3s. 6d. 

The musings of a Scottish granny. By IsHBEL, MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TE- 
mMaIR. London: Heath Cranton, 1936. Pp. 208. 6s. 


IRELAND 


Ireland. By J. Coartres Motony. London: Arrowsmith, 1936. 5s. 

Parnell’s faithful few. By Marcaret Leamy. New York: Macmillan, 1936. $2.50. 
The last year of Parnell’s life. 

Roger Casement. By Grorrrey DE C. Parmiter. London: Arthur Barker, 1936. Pp. 
392. 15s. 

ITALY 

Storia di una capitale: Napoli dalle origini al 1860. By G. Dorta. Naples: Guida, 1936. 
Pp. 308. L. 15. 

Moeurs italiennes de la Renaissance: la vengeance. By G. Mauaatn. Paris: Belles let- 
tres, 1936. Fr. 25. 

Storia dell’arte italiana. By Avotro Venturi. Vol. X, Part II, La scultura del cinque- 
cento. Milan: Hoepli, 1936. L. 150. 

Giovanni Bellini. By Lurrpotp Dussier. Frankfurt: Prestel-Verlag, 1936. 

The early Medici. By Lacy Cotitison-Mortey. New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 352. 
$3.75. 

Machiavelli and his times. By D. Erskine Murr. London: Heinemann, 1936. Pp. 280. 
10s. 6d. 

Il principio della forza nel pensiero politico di Niccold Machiavelli. By AcuILLE Norsa. 
(“Studi giuridici, politici, economici e sociali.”)) Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1936. Pp. 
248. L. 30. 


What was it in the thought of Machiavelli which made him the founder of political 
science? In his long introductory essay Professor Norsa answers: the intuition that 
force is the law of politics. Force or power (no distinction between the two ideas is made 
by Professor Norsa) occupies the same cardinal place in political science that utility oc- 
cupies in economics. Because Machiavelli glorified force and ignored other values, be- 
cause he saw life from one special point of view, he described just one aspect of human 
activity, and in so doing made the study of power a separate mental discipline with its 
own methods and aims. This interpretation makes no claims to startling originality; 
but compared to the well-worn cliché that Machiavelli's achievement was the separa- 
tion of politics from theology and ethics, Professor Norsa’s formula has a welcome posi- 
tive emphasis. 

The bibliography of more than two thousand items, which fills most of the volume, 
will be valuable to students of Machiavelli’s life and thought. It is also designed to aid 
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anyone seeking to discover in what esteem Machiavelli has been held during the centuries 
since his death. Included are works of statesmen who mention Machiavelli, various 
studies in the history of political thought, and a miscellany of textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias—not, however, The encyclopedia of the social sciences. Obviously there must be 
omissions in a bibliography of such scope. It may not be impertinent here to suggest 
that a volume devoted to extolling the importance of the genius of Machiavelli should 
give some indication—perhaps by reference to the “Defense of the Constitutions” by 

John Adams—of the place held by Machiavelli in the thought of American statesmen 

who took part in the great debate over our constitution. 

Freperic C. LANE 

La nepote di Sisto V. Il dramma di Vittoria Accoramboni (1573-1585). By G. BrIGANTE 
Cotonna. Milan: Mondadori, 1936. Pp. 280. L. 10. 

The greatest of the Borgias. By Marcaret Yeo. London: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. 
374. 7s. 6d. 

A biography of Saint Francis Borgia, the third general of the Jesuits. 

Il settecento bolognese. By B. Bettomo. Bologna: Cappelli, 1936. Pp. 160. L. 9. 

Lodovico Antonio Muratori e la giurisprudenza del suo tempo. Contributi storico-critici 
seguiti dal testo dell’ inedita dissertazione di L. A. Muratori “De codice Carolino, sive 
de novo legum codice instituendo.” By BENvVENUTO Donati. Modena: Facolta di 
giurisprudenza, 1935. Pp. 216. L. 25. 

I cento anni. By GiusepPE Rovani. With notes by B. Gutiirrez. Milan: Rizzoli, 
1935. L. 80. 

This famous historical novel, covering the years 1750-1850, is now republished with 
notes which identify the characters as actual individuals. 

Le Sicilie al tempo di Francesco I. By A. Genotno. Naples: Guida, 1936. Pp. 516. 
L. 22. 

Il comizi nazionali in Lione per la costituzione della repubblica italiana. Edited by U. pa 
Como. Vol. II, Parts land I]. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1935. Pp. 544, 450. L. 100 and 
80. 

La Puglia nel Risorgimento. By ANton1o Lucare.ut. Vol. II, La rivoluzione del 1799. 
(“Documenti e monografie,” Vol. XIX.) Bari: Commissione provinciale di arche- 
ologia e storia patria, 1934. Pp. 602. L. 40. 

Il regno d’ Etruria (1801-1807). By G. Drei. Modena: Societa tipografica modenese, 
1935. Pp. 264. L. 15. 

I prigionieri: tramonto napoleonico. By T. Luzzatro GurErrini. Florence, Nemi, 1935. 
Pp. 360. L. 8. 

Roma romantica. By Dirco ANGELI. Milan: Treves, 1936. L. 15. 

Rome at the time of the Romantic movement. 

Donne e passioni del Risorgimento. By A. Monti. Milan: Corticelli, 1936. Pp. 292. 
L. 12. 

Saggio storico sull’ attivita politica di Liborio Romano. By G. Guerzt. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1936. Pp. 229. L. 12. 

Romano lived from 1794 to 1867. 


L’azione politica d* Gioberti. By R. Fresca. Milan: Corticelli, 1936. Pp. 240. L. 10. 

Italy in the making. June 1846 to 1 January 1848. By G. F.-H. and J. BerKe.ey. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. 374. 21s. 

G. B. Bottero giornalista de! Risorgimento. Con lettere inedite di Garibaldi, Cavour, D’ Aze- 
glio, Crispi, Rattazzi, Lanza, Sella, Depretis, Cairoli, Bixio, Brin, Boselli ecc. Edited 
by Ermanno Amicucct. Preface by C. M. pe Veccni pi Vat Cismon. Turin: 
Societa editrice internazionale, 1935. Pp. 275. L. 12. 
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Cinquantasette lettere di M. D’ Azeglio a G. B. Giorgini. Edited with a preface and notes 
by M. Puccton1. Florence: Vallecchi, 1935. Pp. 154. L. 8. 

Leopoldo Galeotti e il moderatismo toscano. By G. CALAMARI. Modena: Societa tipo- 
grafica modenese, 1935. Pp. 184. L. 15. 
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This book consists of eight essays, developed from lectures delivered at the Catholic 
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The student of Far Eastern affairs will be more interested in the author’s evaluation 
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social, and racial equality for Orientals’; “‘the recovery of sovereign rights”; and “the 
establishment of idtenal slunes in eastern Asia’’— all inspired by the example of Japan. 
“The national imperialism of the West will be ousted by the re-assertion of the peoples of 
the Far East.”” Chapters iv—vi, inclusive, present a comprehensive summary of various 
diplomatic moves affecting the policies of the French, Japanese, and British in eastern 
Asia. In chapter vii the interplay of present-day national interests is delineated. Brit- 
ain is, for selfish reasons, fostering co-operation with America. The supreme problem of 
the Far East is the possibility of an American-Japanese conflict, the ultimate result of 
which would be the promotion of British, Russian, and German interests. America 
should avoid such a war by arming for se!f-defense and by shunning conferences or pacts 
having to do with naval ratios. In the relations between America and Japan there is but 
little cause for irritation; and these two nations should co-operate. The author, in chap- 
ter viii approves President Roosevelt’s policy of independent action in foreign affairs. 
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national force which relieved Peking during the Boxer outbreak of 1900. His conclu- 
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sions tend to prove that military action on an international scale is feasible where there 
are common aims to be served. For the jealousy and mutual suspicion which in 1900 
delayed the relief of the legations, diplomats, rather than military men, were responsi- 
ble. It is fair to assume, even without writing a doctoral dissertation to prove the point, 
that conflicts of state policy rather than technical difficulties of a military nature are the 
essential obstacles in the way of an international high command. By way of illustra- 
tion, the point may be stressed that in 1900 the Far Eastern policies of Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States were essentially similar. Co-operation among the military 
units of the three powers was naturally, therefore, very close. By contrast, co-operation 
between the Russian and American units was difficult for the reason that Russia and the 
United States were far from seeing eye-to-eye on the Chinese question. 
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1865 to the Washington Conference of 1921-22. 
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